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AVE you had the fun yet of studying what hap- 
pens to sunlight when it passes through a prism? 


If not, you’re in for some real excitement. For there’s 
nothing more surprising than to find for the first time 
that the white light of the sun really contains a rainbow 
of colors. 


Yet this simple school experiment is far more than just 
a “fun” discovery. For knowledge that sunlight con- 
tains a spectrum of colors is of serious importance in 
many modern scientific searches and developments. 


* * * 


IGHT now — for instance —our General Motors 

Research Engineers are using their knowledge 

of the sun’s spectrum to find what colors, among 

the various hues in the sunshine that pours down 
on an automobile, do its paint the most harm. 





They are making a series of experiments with this 
odd-looking object called a “‘polychromatic radia- 
tor.” A lamp inside the radiator pours light, similar 
to sunlight, through the eyes on its surface. Each 
eye contains a filter which turns the light into a 
different color. And by putting samples of the same 
kind of paint in front of each filter-eye, they are 
learning which colors harm the paint the most. 


And, though this testing is in its early stages, our 
GM engineers believe they are going to unlock new 
facts with which to make the paint on your family’s 
GM car last longer. 

Here, then, is another example of how important 
to industrial scientists and engineers are the simple 
facts learned in school. 

Good reason why you should make the most of your 
chance to study science and math. They can be 


the first steps toward your own future as an engineer 
or scientist. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


““More and Better Things for More People’”’ 


f Your Key to Greater Value— The Key to a General Motors Car 


4 


CHEVROLET :- 


PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH 
GM DIESEL UNITED MOTORS SERVICE AC SPARK PLUGS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Also in limited quantities the interesting booklet, ‘‘Precision—A Measure 
of Progress,'’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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THIS MONTH 


THe COVER features this year’s 
American Education Week poster. 


BEGINNING teachers, to whom the 
column on mannerisms is addressed, 
may be interested to know that in 1858 
Horace Mann was warning teachers 
against “twirling a pencil-case or a 
watch-key; fumbling with a button; 
rocking the foot; swinging the arms; 
shrugging the shoulders; see-sawing 
the body; drumming with the fingers; 
cracking the joints; thrusting the 
hands into the pockets, or—contempti- 
ble sight—hanging up the arms, like 
herrings to be dried, at the armholes 
of the vest.” 


Don’t miss Dr. Carr’s report on his 
trip to Korea. 


RECOMMENDED for student use of 
“Can You Vote?” is exploration of 
such subjects as: How do candidates 
get their names on primary election 
ballots in your state? Who determines 
your voting and registration require- 
ments? Has increased mobility of 
population affected residence require- 
ments? Does your community provide 
for permanent registration? And see 
the NEA resolution on minimum vot- 
ing age, NEA Handbook, 1953-54. 

NEXT MONTH 


*& PHILADELPHIA public schools’ con- 
structive approach to the juvenile 
delinquency problem. . . 

An overview of the core curricu- 
lum... 

Directions for making puppets. . . 
Suggestions on oral reading. . . 

A college student’s interpretation of 
academic freedom. . . 

Latest figures on class size. . . 

And 30 other articles for you. 
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A Christmas * Carol Idea 


Retta Brown School, El Dorado, * . Arkansas + Portia Byrd, Principal 
a i j ale 


The Singing Christmas Tree 


New, appealing way to put on a successful Christmas program for 
room or assembly. Cost — relatively small. Uses minimum space. Takes no more 
effort than for ordinary program. The children love it. 


You may be interested in this 
beautiful carol program called 
the Singing Christmas Tree — so 
successfully used for a December 
P.T.A. meeting by the 6th graders 


eS clothes. Stems of holly in chil- 
/a\ dren’s hands were wrapped in 
tinsel for glitter and beauty. Also 
angel’s wings and star glittered. 


: t n top step. T S 
of the Retta Brown School, Angel on top step. Then 4 steps 
. tid . of children. Bottom row stood 
El Dorado, Arkansas. ji ial ~ 

on floor. Carols were well re- 
hearsed with tryouts on plat- 


a a 
40 pupils took part. The idea | \\\\ form with group in place. 


was explained for all to under- 
stand it and become enthusi- 
astic. The carols chosen | 





To construct the framework 
\\| for platform, see diagram 
told nativity story. To NN left —scaled 1% inch to the 


add dignity to program, 7 j——#—\——\\) foot. Be sure platform is 
es / HT 
the group wore white —“ “ 4% 


¥ LE ‘sturdily built by an ex- 
surplices over regular 1c inch to the foot. perienced carpenter. 
AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 
helps relieve tension. Just try it. 









TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 





TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 
for teachers. beg meen: the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportuni- 

28 E. Jackson Bivd. ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 
: sitions connected with education, Our 
Chicago 4, Hil. service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 
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1954 NEA Convention — June 27-July 2, 
New York City. 
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Mutual Broadcasting System Promotes AEW 


Mutual Broadcasting System with its 560 affiliated sta- 
tions will give unusual coverage to the 1953 observance of 
American Education Week. 


An introductory roundtable by MBS commentators di- 
rected attention to President Eisenhower's letter officially an- 
nouncing the 33rd annual observance of American Education 
Week. In a closed circuit broadcast to station managers on 
October 27 all MBS stations were urged to cooperate in the 
network coverage and to cooperate with school leaders at the 
local level. Beginning October 29 a full-scale announcement 
schedule on commentators’ programs gave the program an 
advance buildup. 


Ou Monday, November 9, a top-flight feature AEW pro- 
gram will be broadcast, originating either in New York or 
Washington. All thru the week, program adaptations and 
special announcements will remind the nation that its schools 
are holding open house. Among the MBS spokesmen for 
AEW will be: Cecil Brown [New York], Les Higbie [Wash- 
ington], Frank Singiser [New York], Holland Engle [Chi- 
cago], and Everett Holles [Washington]. 


Schools are urged to check with their local MBS station on 
its AEW schedule and to encourage it to cooperate fully in 
the national network program and in covering local AEW 
activities. 


Brownell Heads US Office of Education 


Samuel M. Brownell, president of New Haven, Connecticut, 
State Teachers College and professor of educational admin- 
istration at Yale University, was appointed US Commissioner 
of Education by President Eisenhower on October 14. He 
succeeds Lee M. Thurston, who died September 4. 


Dr. Brownell has had broad experience in school administra- 
tion and teacher education. He is a life member of the NEA 
and has been active in several of its departments and com- 
missions, including the Association for Higher Education, 
the American Association of School Administrators, and the 
Legislative Commission. [A fuller statement on the new Com- 
missioner will be carried in the December JouRNAL.] 


Late Report on Life Memberships 


During the period of August 20 thru September 18 there 
were 785 new Life Members. [See page 523.] Income from 
life memberships is earmarked for the NEA Building Fund 
Campaign. 


NEA President Appointed to TY Committee 


NEA President W. A. Early has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Herman Talmadge of Georgia to represent that state 
in the Southern Regional Education Board’s Committee on 
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News and Trends 


Educational Television. The committee is expected to prepare 
a regional plan for the establishment of educational TV sta- 
tions in the South. 


UNESCO Not Communist Dominated, 
Committee Finds 


Persistent and heated criticism of United Nations Educa- 
tional, Cultural, and. Scientific Organization led President 
Eisenhower to appoint a committee to investigate charges, 
among others, that UNEsco is Communist-controlled, that it 
is atheistic or anti-religious, that it advocates political world 
government, that it seeks to undermine the loyalty of Ameri- 
cans toward their own government. The committee consisted 
of Irving Salomon, retired California businessman, chairman ; 
Elizabeth Heffelfinger, Republican National Committee- 
woman from Minnesota; and John Perkins, president, Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 


The committee’s comprehensive, factual report to the 
Secretary of State was summarized before the US National 
Commission for UNEsco, meeting in Minneapolis September 
12. Committee Chairman Salomon asserted that his group 
was unable to find any basis in fact for the major criticisms 
of UNneEsco. It found that UNEsco is not Communist con- 
trolled; it does not advocate a political world government ; 
it does not attempt to undermine the loyalty of Americans 
toward their own country; it does zot attempt to indoctrinate 
school children with ideals contrary to American ideals; that 
it is neither atheistic nor anti-religious. The committee in- 
sists that this country gets a full measure of return for the 
$3,000,000 that it allocates annually as its share of UNEsco 
expenses. 


Ways in which the US bas been helped thru UNESCO 
activities were also assessed by the committee. Direct benefits 
include: 


[1] UNESCO bas aided American scientists and educa- 
tors by providing access to the educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural resources of the entire free world. 


[2] UNESCO is one of the best devices for conveying our 
cultural attainments abroad and thus is an effective instru- 
ment for making people in other countries understand us 
and our way of life. By means of cultural exchange with 
friendly nations we earn respect that we could not achieve 
otherwise. 


[3] Seminars and technical assistance missions in the 
scientific and educational fields help make the American way 
of life understood abroad. 


[4] Thru UNESCO's initiative, international agreements 
have been adopted by many countries to abolish customs 
duties on books, newspapers, magazines, educational films, 
works of art, and all articles of education for the blind. 


[5] UNESCO makes available to American radio stations 
a number of educational programs. UNEsco also makes avail- 
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able to American groups, art centers, and schools, reproduc- 
tions of the great paintings of the world, from the great mas- 
ters to modern art. 


[6] UNESCO is promoting the translation of the great 
works of literature, including those of American authors. 


[7] UNESCO has promoted teaching about the principles 
of collective security as defended by the United Nations in 
Korea, and therefore has reinforced the effort in which we 
carried so large a share. 


Copies of the 18-page report entitled “An Appraisal of 
UNEsco” may be secured free on request from the US Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco, State Department, Washing- 
ton 25, 2% 


Educational TV Makes Progress 


More than 80 communities thruout the US have made 
marked progress with their plans for educational television. 
Houston has been telecasting since May 25, and Los Angeles 
is now sending test patterns. Seven stations are either in some 
state of construction, possess, or are ordering equipment, or 
engaging a staff. These are San Francisco; Denver; Boston; 
East Lansing, Michigan; St. Louis; Pittsburgh; Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


Fifteen other stations should be in operation within a year. 
Some of these await only construction permits. Some await 
fund drive results to determine extent of programing, and a 
few have organizational problems to unravel. These cities are: 
Sacramento; Gainesville, Jacksonville, and Miami, Florida; 
Atlanta and Savannah, Georgia; Chicago; Ann Arbor; De- 
troit; Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Cincinnati; Providence, 
Rhode Island; Nashville; Memphis; and Seattle. 


Three legislatures have authorized plans for statewide sys- 
tems: Alabama, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 


Treasury Sponsors Student Art Project 


A nationwide art project for students in grades four thru 
12 is being sponsored by the Treasury Department. Object of 
the project is to encourage the wider use of personal savings 
plans thru US Savings Stamps and Bonds. 


“Future Unlimited” is the title of the project. Students are 
asked to use their artistic ability to portray what they hope 
Stamp and Bond savings will provide for them and their 
families. For full information write to Future Unlimited Art 
Project, US Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D, C. 


FCDA Administers Disaster Relief 


The President, by executive order, authorized the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator to administer the Disaster Re- 

lief Act, Public Law 875, on his behalf. This act authorizes 
' Federal assistance to supplement state and local efforts in 
threatened or actual ‘‘major’’ disasters, other than those caused 
by enemy attack. The Governor must request the assistance. 
The President must declare the area eligible. 


‘The Order authorizes FCDA to coordinate Federal agency 
activity in emergencies by providing needed resources, serv- 
ices, Manpower, equipment, supplies. Assistance of this type 
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has been effected in tornado-damaged areas.of Massachusetts, 
Texas, and Michigan; flood areas of Montana, Iowa, Louis- 
iana, and Texas; New Hampshire forest fire; and various 
drought areas. 


Pennsylvania Entitled to Third NEA Director 


G. Baker Thompson, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, is serving 
as third NEA director for that state. Pennsylvania is entitled 
to an additional director under the bylaw adopted at the 
Miami Beach convention whereby states having more than 
40,000 NEA members are entitled to a third NEA director. 


Education Basic to Freedom, Says Conference 


“What Price Freedom?” was the theme of the Eighth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship in Washington, September 
17-19, 1953, co-sponsored by the NEA and the US Depart- 
ment of Justice. Twenty-three groups, representing some 800 
Organizations, thrashed out problems related to our freedoms. 
In summarizing reports of these groups, William S. Vincent 
of Columbia University said: 


“How do we make sure that our people know how to use 
freedom—and continue to use it? How do we make sure 
that they are masters of all the intricate skills required to live 
in a free society? It comes like a chorus from all the groups— 
education. As an educator I'm always amazed . . . at our peo- 
ple’s faith in the power of education. . . .” 


Speakers at the conference included the Honorable Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., US Attorney General; NEA President W. 
A. Early; and the Honorable John J. Parker, Chief Judge, 
US Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 


Utah School Impasse Continues 


A solution to Utah’s serious school problems awaits state 
legislative action, and as of October 19, Governor J. Bracken 
Lee had refused to call the legislature into session. Utah's 
problem has developed over a period of three years, reports 
Allan M. West, executive secretary, Utah Education Associa- 
tion. In 1950, the UEA and cooperating lay groups drafted 
bills to increase state aid for schools, to care for enrolment in- 
creases, and to compensate the school system for loss of pur- 
chasing power of the school dollar. The bill was passed twice 
by both houses of the legislature and vetoed twice by the 
governor. 


A lay commission of 60 citizens was appointed to study the 
problem. After two years of study, the commission recom- 
mended that state aid be increased. Its report has been re- 
jected by the governor. It was referred to the state legislative 
council [an interim study committee of the legislature] for 
study and recommendation. The council recommended that 
a special session be called to act on the survey commission's 
recommendations. The governor rejected ‘the council’s recom- 
mendation. Utah teachers, who refused to sign contracts to 
teach this fall, voted in a statewide convention to return to 
the classrooms without contracts and to teach on a day-to-day 
basis. Governor Lee has said he will call a special session of 
the legislature for mid-November. As THE JOURNAL goes to 
press, no call has been issued. 
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OUR_ READERS 


ABNER 
“Write 


@ This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 






What! Texas Not the Biggest? 


To ANSWER the question of the Hous- 
ton Teachers Association as to whether 
their 2625 members make them the 
largest local group in the country—the 
Baltimore Public School Teachers As- 
sociation this year passed a membership 
goal of 4000. 

—MARTIN H. RAILA, Baltimore. 


Last year, the Los Angeles Elementary 
Teachers Club had a membership of 
3621, thus topping by a comfortable 
margin Houston’s figure of 2625. Since 
there is a potential membership of 6000 
elementary classroom teachers in the 
Los Angeles city school system, we hope 
to increase our local, state, and national 
membership this year. 

—RUTH BLACKMAN, first vicepresident, 
Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club. 


Clarification from League of 
W omen Voters 


Ovur attention has been called to 
“Bravo, Miss Patterson!” which appeared 
in the September NEA Journat. 

The Allegheny County League of 
Women Voters is an independent group 
and is not a part of the League of Wom- 
en Voters of the United States. 

In Pittsburgh the only group affiliated 
with us is the League of Women Voters 
of Pittsburgh. 

—MRS. JOHN G. LEE, president, League 
of Women Voters of the United States. 


Life’s Extra 

WE THINK other teachers may be inter- 
ested in an unusual fund in the Walhalla 
[S. C.] schools. Mamie Harrison Jones, 
for many years a teacher in the Walhalla 
schools, believed that a day away from 
the routine of school—a pleasure trip, 
or time off to attend a concert or to hear 
a great lecturer—would prove to be a 
tonic for a tired teacher. With this in 
mind, she set up a fund, the interest 
from which is to be used by the primary 
teachers of the Walhalla schools, as a 
kind of Life’s Extra. 

The setting up of such a fund was a 
love-inspired act of a gracious person. 
Mrs. Jones is also remembered for her 
gift of 50 acres of land to be used in 
establishing a school for mountain girls 
and boys.—LOLA KAUFMANN, Walhalla 
Highschool, Walhalla. S. C. 
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NOW! ENJOY THESE 5 ADVANTAGES 
OF FREE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


To become eligible for the benefits of membership in the EDUCATOR’S 
BOOK CLUB, all you need do is fill in the Membership Coupon below 
and mail it today. This Book Club is designed to save you money 
and to: 


1. Show you effective methods of solving problems which often de- 


velop in the following areas. . 


Teacher-pupil, Teacher-teacher, 


Teacher-administrator, Teacher-board of education, Teacher-parent, 
and Teacher-community relationships. 


2. Aid you in maintaining and developing professional efficiency in 
the school and community. 


3.Keep you better informed about best practices in the field of 


education. 


4. Provide you with an excellent medium for in-service growth and 


improvement. 


5. Help you in developing a good personal professional library of the 
outstanding books in the field of education. 





HOW THE CLUB 
OPERATES: 


The Educator's Book Club distrib- 
utes ten new books a year—one 
every month during the school 
term—under the following plan: 


1. - Thirty days before publication 
of each selection, you will re- 
ceive a factual synopsis de- 
scribing the book. 


2. - With the synopsis you will also 
receive a prepaid refusal card 
which you return to us if you 
do not want the book sent to 
you for free examination. 


3. - If you DO want to examine the 
book, there is nothing for you 
to do. It will be sent to you 
on approval about four weeks 
later. 


.- You may return any Club book 
within 10. days if you do not 
wish to keep it. 


. + On each book you elect to keep 
you get the SPECIAL Educa- 
tional Price—ALSO AN AD- 
DITIONAL 15% MEMBERSHIP 





The EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB will give you fresh view- 
points and new ideas to help you increase your skill and 
make your job easier. The Club’s operation is simple: 


— you are assured of systematic advance notice of the 
good, new books in your field. 


— you may reject any selection beforehand simply by 
mailing the postage-paid refusal card always pro- 
vided with the advance notice. 


— you buy only the selections you want — at substan- 
tial cash savings. 


WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE 
EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 


“T have benefited by your making available outstanding books 
at a reduced price. Your system of not requiring purchase of 
a specific number of books or a specifie title is excellent.” 
—Fred F. Knobloch, Principal 
Lawsonville High School 
Lawsonville, N. C. 


“The Club has met a real need for me. I feel that the 
selection of material is excellent; therefore, I am saved time 
and effort in acquiring additions to my professional library.’’ 
IR. Margaret Parker 
Supervising Teacher for Vilas County 
Eagle River, Wisc. 


“Selections are excellent; being notified in advance of choices 
certainly is a help to the busy educator in addition to keep- 
ing him abreast of the best publications available in educa- 
tion.”’ 

—Robert L. Springer, Ass’t Supt. 


Indianapolis Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


NO OBLIGATION—NO FUSS FOR YOU 


No minimum yearly purchase required; buy only the selec- 

DISCOUNT. And the Club pays tions vou want—at the Special Educational Pricee—-ALSO an 

handling and shipping charges. additional 15% membership discount. Start enjoying the many 

benefits of the Club now; mail the coupon below today 

porto ae eee ee oe ee ae ee eee oe ee ee oe oe oe oe oe os a ome oe oe oe ow aw @ 

| 

| FREE MEMBERSHIP COUPON 

| Educator's Book Club, Dept. M-NEJ-1153 | 

| 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, | 

| Please register me as a member of the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB, with all benefits and | 

| privileges as described in your announcement in NEA Journal.” | am to receive at once a | 
| copy of the current — selection which | will examine and either pay for or return in 10 

| days. As a member | assume NO OBLIGATION to buy a minimum number of books a year. | 

My position: 

| (_) Superintendent () High School Principal ( ) Qemmnery Schecl Prades! 6S 

| ( ) Elementary School Teacher ) High School Teacher Se NE 5s 0 Gaetiss | 

| ON RD Ee ee eee eee ee eee age. Re ae ey Se Pee 

. I ngs aire he, eins te wins iliocnte e al eat a itn bli Ss ph i ie ea aa tl ich ete dal Ga | 
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HE WENT UP ‘fF A JET...AND 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 
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BRB We 
See Ue ae 


a It starts with a question .. . just one. 


“How does a jet fly?” Johnny wonders. He 


GILMER: LE ELE GO RL 


knows he will find the answer in 
THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. And in a few 


seconds he has it . . . in an article 


PC MASA: SEE RE 


| as technically correct as constant revision can make it. 


5 Sine i bas 


; (Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages 
was completely revised to keep this reference work 


modern.) But Johnny doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by 


acc atid 


the graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by 

the easy narrative style, he looks to see 

what the next article holds . . . and the next. Before long, 
the mind that asked idly how an airplane flies 


is buzzing with facts on how an elevator works. 


)| CAME DOWN IN AN ELEVATOR 


Here is a reference work that is unique because 

it actually makes learning a delightful habit. 

By thinking the way the child does, in ever-widening 
areas of interest . . . by stimulating the curiosity 
that is the teacher’s greatest ally 

. .. THE Book or KNowLepcE helps to 

deepen and reinforce the teacher’s effort. In 20 large 
a volumes covering 7,607 pages . . . with 
; 15,000 informative pictures (hundreds in full color), 
and over 31,000 alphabetically 

arranged index references and cross-references 

... THE Book or KNowLeEDcE is proving itself 

a daily asset in schools everywhere. Have you 

seen the new 1953 edition? 


Write today for complete information 
on The Book of Knowledge. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Ge ag The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS 


OF LOCOMOTIVES 
and the jobs they do for you! 





Here’s a 3-unit, 6,000-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. It has more than 200,000 
parts, the equivalent of about 100 miles of 
clectric wiring, and costs something like 
$600,000. At the present time, diesels per- 
form more than two-thirds of all railroad 
freight and passenger service. 





Some electric locomotives get their power from 
an overhead wire, others from a third rail 
alongside the track. The use of such locomo- 
tives calls for a tremendous initial investment 
in electrification of the line but under some 
conditions they are highly efficient in meeting 
the problems of heavily concentrated traffic 
and their operating cost is low. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of locomo- 
tives to handle the freight and the 
passengers on the world’s most efficient 
transportation system. Improved mo- 
tive power is one big reason why rail- 
road freight charges today form a 
smaller fraction of the cost of the 
things your family buys than they did 
before World War II. 


a= A ial ail wld! 


ee - 
RT ssa, 


AssociaTiON OF AMERICAN 





This is a modern steam locomotive — lineal 
descendant of the brass-bound, diamond- 
stacked, wood-burning “iron horses” that 
made their dramatic appearance at the very 
beginning of railroading. For more than a 
century, the steam engine paced the industrial 
and agricultural progress and prosperity of 
this far-flung nation. 





The diesel switcher adds new meaning to the 
old saying,“Busy as a switch engine.” Efficient 
in its stop-and-go operations, it “cuts” freight 
cars out of incoming trains and rearranges 
them in proper order in other trains that are 
being made up for outbound movement to 
various destinations all over America, or 
delivers them to factory or warehouse sidings. 











RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 9. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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Helping Hands 


How would you like to add a hundred 
or more parttime instructors to your 
teaching staff and not have it cost you 
a nickel? It’s no pipedream (unless you 
live in Punkin Corners—pop. 27). 

In Alice, Texas, our local parent- 
teacher study group made a community 
survey that has uncovered a wealth of 
human resources that can be used to 
enrich our school program. 

The information gained from the 
survey was organized into a 40-page bulle- 
tin and given to each teacher in the 
school system. The following informa- 
tion is listed: Occupations, world travel, 
collections, talents and skills, leaders for 
boys’ and girls’ groups, helpers on trips, 
and classroom mothers. 

With a little advance warning, teach- 
ers can now enlist the services of any one 
of several hundred citizens who are will- 
ing to do most anything from giving 
a talk describing their profession to tak- 
ing children on field trips or demonstrat- 
ing puppets. 

“There’s gold in them thar 
tains” of your own home town! 

—W. W. FARRAR, director of research, 
Alice Public Schools, Alice, Texas. 


moun- 


Novel Use for Shadow Box 


A sHAbDOw box like the one pictured 
here is a novel and effective way to stim- 
ulate interest in free-time reading. The 


(| BOOK OF THE MONT 





PHOTO BY TOM KENNEDY 


frame was constructed by a cooperative 
father, but if the students can make one 
themselves, so mueh the better. 

The figures and background are se- 
cured by rubber cement to permit easy 
removal. Each month the class selects 
a favorite scene from a favorite book, 
and a committee makes the new charac- 
ters and setting. 

—DAVID A. WILLEY, curriculum consult- 
ant, Colusa County, California. 
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Horace Mann and Mary Peabody 


SK older school chil- 
dren or almost any 
citizen what George 
Washington did for his 
country, and most of 
them will be able to 
give you at least some 
general idea. They will 
likewise be familiar 
with the life and work 
of Lincoln. But ask 
them what Horace 
Mann did for his coun- 
try, and most of them 
will never have heard of him—will not under- 
stand the significance of his life and work. Why? 
Could the work of Washington and Lincoln 
have survived had the battles which Horace 
Mann led and won been lost? Just as Washing- 
ton and Lincoln have become symbols of states- 
manship and union, Horace Mann is, to those 
who know, the symbol of the idea that free 
universal public schools working effectively for 
intelligent, active, and honest citizenship are 
essential to the survival and fruition of democ- 
racy. 

Why have we neglected to know about Hor- 
ace Mann and to teach about him? Partly be- 
cause the materials to use have not been 
available. Until recently reprinted by the 
NEA, his 12 famous annual reports, which 
should be the foundation of one’s personal 
library on education, had been out of print 
for over a century. Books on the life of Hor- 
ace Mann have been few and far between— 
mostly written by and for educators. There has 
been no life of Horace Mann for children. 
Now this is beginning to be remedied. Comes 
a new biography of Horace Mann by a literary 
artist, written in a style that holds the interest 
like a great adventure tale in fiction. 


Louise Hall Tharp, whose Peabody Sisters 
of Salem attracted wide attention for its care- 
ful scholarship, for its sympathetic insight 
into human nature, and for the charm of its 
literary style, has now produced a book on 





Horace Mann _ worthy 


Not in the United States alone, but in many the widest circulation 
lands, children in free schools are Horace —a book that will re- 
Mann’s living memorial. Mann’s words have 
been translated into many languages, and de- 
voted teachers have taught rising generations 
“to obey their own laws” or “be held in bondage 
to the law of tyrants.” It is a hard lesson, not 
always understood, but those who teach and 
_ those who listen are winning their victory for 
humanity. They are the living proof that 
Horace Mann’s whole life was victory.—From 
page 316, Until Victory: Horace Mann and 
Mary Peabody by Louise Hall Tharp. 1953. 367 
pages. $5. Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6, Massachusetts. 


main a classic for gener- 
ations. She has brought 
together new material 
hitherto undiscovered. 
‘The book is richly hu- 
man without minimiz- 
ing in the least the high 
significance of Mann's 
contribution to Amer- 
ica and the world. The 
book covers the whole 
course of Mann’s life: his strenuous boyhood; 
his preparation for college; his years at Brown 
University and law school; his love affairs; his 
practice of law; his service in the legislature; 
his interest in the better care of the insane; his 
service as secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education and his long battle to improve 
schools and train teachers, which earned him 
the name of “‘father of the American system of 
free public schools”; his service in Congress; 
and his final years as the first president of 
Antioch College. 

This book if read by the great body of Amer- 
ican citizens would help to build the under- 
standing essential to the operation, growth, 
and survival of our free democratic society. 
Therefore, in keeping with the practice which 
we have followed for some time of designating 
one book each year, we name as “the most im- 
portant book of 1953,”” Until Victory: Horace 
Mann and Mary Peabody by Louise Hall 
Tharp. It is particularly timely to do this in 
November when American Education Week 
brings millions of American citizens into their 
schools. ‘This book should be in the library 
of every teacher and in school and public li- 
braries. Educators may well bring it to the 
attention of leading citizens who are interested 
in the schools. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


% Appreciation encourages effort. 

Most people underestimate themselves. 

# It takes courage to change one’s mind. 

* Truth is always the strongest argument. 

Take time for the cultivation of your mind. 

We do not solve problems by running away from them. 

% To tabulate the opinion of the ignorant docs not give wisdom. 

% Power which is mere power ultimately ceases to be powerful. 

% Worthy citizenship is governed by goodwill and expressed 
IM Service. 

*Sccurity 1s not im money, but im one’s relation to his 
fellowmen and to God. 


The School That Built America 


No LARGE nation in all history has ever tried so hard 
as ours to help’ every individual regardless of race, 
creed, wealth, residence, or physical handicap to make 
the most of his God-given talents. While we are still 
a long way from perfection, the fruits have been con- 
spicuous and the magnitude of the enterprise is im- 
mense. The following table shows for a 20-year period 
the number of persons in the United States who have 
received highschool diplomas and bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees. The figures are taken from pub- 
lications of the United States Office of Education. 
Figures marked with an asterisk are estimates. 


Highschool Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s 
Year Diploma Degree Degree Degree 
1934 914,85 137,845 18,293 2,830 
1935 965,099 140,903 18,298 2,800 
1936 1,015,345 143,961 18,302 2,770 
1937 1,067,712 154,452 19,965 2,851 
1938 1,120,079 164,943 21,628 2,932 
1939 1,170,777 175,722 24,180 3,111 
1940 1,221,475 186,500 26,731 3,290 
1941 1,231,925 185,924 25,690 3,394 
1942 242,375 185,346 24,648 3,497 
1943 1,162,284 151,692 19,031 2,901 
1944 1,019,233 125,875 15,414 2,305 
1945 1,046,924 131,025 16,312 2,136 
1946 1,080,033 136,174 19,209 1,966 
1947 1,189,000 203,300 30,813 3,077 
1948 1,189,909 272,144 42,417 4,188 
1949 1,193,000* 366,634 50,827 5,293 
1950 1,199,700 433,734 58,219 6,635 
1951 1,178,300* 384,352 65,132 7,338 
1952 1,186,000* 331,924 63,471 7,683 
1953 1,190,000* 335,000* 65,000* 7,500* 


20-Yr. 


Totals 22,584,023 4,347,450 641,580 78,495 
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Two Suggestions for Christmas 


Unper the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund, NEA 
has two publications especially suitable for Christmas 
gifts: [1] Daily Readings Gift Box, includes a booklet 
of daily readings for each of the 12 months with a 
“thought-starter” for each day. Order two boxes for 
$1 from NEA. [2] Thoughts Along the Way; guide- 
posts to successful living for youth by Walter E. Myer. 
This is a clothbound book of more than 100 short 
essays and makes an especially fine present to young 
persons. Order [$2 per copy] from NEA. 


Compulsion Does Not Pay 


Six Pennsylvania colleges had ROTC—three com- 
pulsory and three voluntary or elective. In the three 
that had compulsory ROTC, 3390 students took the 
basic (required) course, of whom only 252 took the 
last two years and only 107 applied for commissions. 
These colleges required 26 fulltime military instruc- 
tors at an annual cost of $101,230. In the three elective 
colleges, 1172 took the basic course, of whom 404 com- 
pleted the four years and 177 were commissioned, 
using 20 instructors at an annual cost of $76,768. 


For the country as a whole this loss would run into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, not to mention the 
much greater loss of the time and talents of the stu- 
dents themselves. The above figures are from a leaflet 
entitled Coercion on the Campus sent out this summer 


by the National Council Against Conscription, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


“The Limits of the Earth” 


Unper the above title Fairfield Osborn, author of 
Our Plundered Planet, has issued a new book [Little, 
Brown and Company. $3.50] which is of the utmost 
importance because it deals with a problem that is cer- 
tain to grow more acute as the years pass. Man’s most 
basic need, the means to feed himself, is rapidly ex- 
ceeding the ability of the world to yield sufficient food. 
Every 24 hours there are 75,000 or more additional 
people to feed while we are steadily approaching the 
limits of the earth as a natural provider. Mr. Osborn 
takes up one area of the world after another and 
analyzes its resources and population problems in the 
light of the latest information and asks some timely 
questions. “Have we as civilized people really focused 
our attention upon the most vital aspect of this com- 
plex question of living space, congestion, food sur- 
pluses, and deficits? Are we not running such a busy 
race after food, space, and employment for ever greater 
numbers that we are forgetting the purpose of it all— 
a better living for humanbeings? What is humani- 
tarianism? Is it trying to disperse and feed more people 
or is its objective a better quality of living for each 
individual and for mankind as a whole? ... The de- 
cision is still ours to make, assuming we recognize that 
the goal of humanitarianism is not the quantity but 
the quality of living. If we evade the choice, the inevi- 
table looms ahead of us—even sterner forces will make 
the decision for us. We cannot delay or evade. For now, 
as we look, we can see the limits of the earth.” This is 
an admirable book to add to the local education asso- 
ciation library. 
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FLEW to Korea in August as a 

member of the second mission 
sent over by the American Korean 
Foundation. Our purpose was to find 
out for the Foundation what imme- 
diate help such a private agency 
could give toward rehabilitating the 
economy, the schools, the medical 
services, and the social services of 
the Republic of Korea. 

We saw a country of tragic devas- 
tation. Six million civilians are 
homeless; 300,000 women are war 
widows; 80,000 children are. or- 
phaned or abandoned. During the 
war Korea had more casualties than 
the United States has suffered in all 
its international wars combined. 

These figures are more than cold 
statistics to me, for I have seen with 
my own eyes the desperate need of 
the Korean people. 


A tiie nano dl 


William G. Carr 


Our group visited many schools, 
colleges, and related institutions in 
and around Seoul, in Kwang-ju, and 
in Pusan. At our disposal also were 
such valuable documents as_ the 
UNESCO committee report on educa- 
tional conditions, the report of the 
economic and social rehabilitation 
of Korea drawn up by President 
Eisenhower's special representative, 
and a 50-page memorandum pre- 
pared for us by the Korean Ministry 
of Education. 

Three years of all-out war have 
crippled the Korean schools in all 
but one respect: The gallant and ap- 
parently unquenchable spirit of the 
teachers and students. 

You will be proud to know that 
the new clothing sent Korean teach- 
ers thru the NEA Overseas Teacher 
Fund has unquestionably helped 





Dr. Carr, who is NEA executive secretary, 
was one of an I1-man mission sent to 
Korea by the American Korean Founda- 
tion. Others were: Howard A. Rusk, M.D., 
world-famous expert in rehabilitation 
[chairman]; General James A. Van Fleet, 
former Eighth Army commander in Korea 
[senior adviser]; Palmer Bevis, executive 
director, American Korean Foundation; 
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Eugene J. Taylor, editorial staff, the New 
York Times; Leonard W. Mayo, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children; William 
Zeckendorf, Webb and Knapp; Edgar M. 
Queeny, Monsanto Chemical Co.; Robert 
C. Jackson, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute; John §S. Zinsser, Sharp and 
Dohme Division, Merck and Co.; and 
John Price Bell, public-relations director. 


An eye-witness account of what Korean 
teachers are facing after three years of war 


morale. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the NEA is as well known 
to the teachers of Korea as it is to 
American teachers. Even the teachers 
who didn’t receive help are grateful 
on behalf of those who did. 


When asked, “What do you need 
most?” Korean educators answer 
simply, “We need everything most!” 
In the entire range of education, it 
is impossible to think of any educa- 
tional personnel or device or equip- 
ment that is not either entirely lack- 
ing or in extremely short supply. 

Let me describe a typical tempo- 
rary school—a school for refugees in 
Pusan. It consists of a series of 
shacks made of odd bits of lumber 
and sheet metal, hot and dusty in 
summer and bitterly cold in winter. 
Roof and walls are full of holes. 

In the first three grades, between 
80 and 100 children sit on the dirt 
floors of each classroom. For the 
fourth grade and above there are 
crude benches. When we were there, 
some classes had just one book, from 
which the teacher read while the 
children responded in unison. 






















| 








School 


libraries are almost non- 
existent. One large technical high- 
school, for example, has not more 
than 100 books for reference pur- 
poses. 

The university libraries were all 
badly damaged. At one institution 
hundreds of books had the covers 
ripped off. Some books had bullet 
holes for extra punctuation. One en- 
tire library collection had_ been 
dumped in the middle of the read- 
ing room and garnished with the 
scattered contents of the card cata- 
log. 


Ler me give you another small, 
sad example of the wanton destruc- 
tion of war. Before evacuating the 
building in 1950, a university that 
was justly proud of its musical 
instruction placed all of its pianos 
and organs in a single room. It was 
hoped in this way that the instru- 


Korean schoolboys clear debris from the wreckage of their school. 


ments might be better preserved. On 
returning to the campus a_ few 
months ago, officials found that 
every keyboard and every set of 
strings had been smashed with a 
sledge-hammer. 

Illustrations of this kind could 
be multiplied. Few science labora- 
tories have any equipment whatso- 
ever. Balances, microscopes, test 
tubes, reagents, and biological speci- 
mens are nearly all ruined or miss- 
ing. 

In addition to an almost total lack 
of teaching equipment, low stand- 
ards for teacher-preparation handi- 
cap large-scale improvement of 
teaching methods or of enrichment 
and modernization of the curricu- 
lum. 
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As of October 9, the Overseas Teacher 
Fund had received more than $75,000 
toward the purchase of clothing mate- 
rial for Korean teachers. Send contribu- 
tions thru your state association or 
directly to the NEA. 


Anorner difficulty facing Korean 
education is that altho attendance 
at elementary school is supposed 
to be free and compulsory, the 
harsh imperatives of war have made 
this standard impossible to maintain. 
Public taxation for education is 
heavily augmented by tuition funds 
collected month-by-month from in- 
dividual parents. ° 

Secondary education in Korea is 
a privilege to which only those who 
combine fortunate economic circum- 
stances with unusual talent may 


hopefully aspire. Eighty-three per- 
cent of all secondary-school costs are 
now met by parents. Consequently, 
heroic sacrifices by the entire family 





Per 


are necessary to educate even one 
child. Yet the popular regard for 
scholarship and education is so great 
that such sacrifices are gladly made. 

Enrolment in higher education is 
now concentrated mainly in four or 
five universities in Korea. 

Practically all university property 
in Seoul was taken over by successive 
military occupations. Extensive dam- 
age was done either by military ac- 
tion or by vandalism. There were 
about 3000 university classrooms at 
the outset of hostilities. About 800 
of these were destroyed. 

University teaching staffs have 
been greatly reduced by war casual- 
ties. The shortage is especially acute 
in such professional schools as medi- 
cine and nursing. A 40% increase in 





the number of college and univer- 
sity teachers is needed at once. 


O nz serious educational problem 
that cuts across the board is the 
fact that the Korean language can be 
written in two different ways. The 
older or classical style of writing 
makes use of ideographs, while the 
newer method — called Hangul — is 
simpler and easier to learn. 

Hangul is taught in the elemen- 
tary schools and in the Republic of 
Korea Army Communications 
School. However, most available 
reading materials such as newspapers 
or books are in the classical language 
—with the consequence that elemen- 
tary-school graduates have consider- 
able difficulty in reading them. 

There is much discussion in Korea 
with regard to solution of this prob- 
lem. To the outsider, it appears basic 
to the creation of general literacy. 

At the present time about 25 to 
30%, of the intake of the ROK army 
is said to be illiterate. The rate of 
illiteracy among women is higher. 

Korea also has great need for more 
technical education, from the simpler 
vocations to the more elaborate en- 
gineering specialities. Theoretically, 
all male secondary students must 
devote not less than 15° of their 
total school hours to vocational 
training. This requirement means 
little, however, since many schools 
lack even the simplest tools or other 
vocational-training equipment. 

I have discussed the needs of Korea 
in the field of education. In the areas 
of industry, health, welfare, construc- 
tion, and mining, the problems are 
equally staggering. 


Ir seems evident that the peoples 
of the free world have a deep moral 
obligation to give generous assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea. 

That this feeling is widespread 
among the American people is shown 
by the fact that between two and 
three million dollars in cash and 
over three quarters of a million in 
goods have already been contributed 
to the American Korean Foundation 
by individuals artd industries. There 
will certainly be further donations 
to swell the total to five million. 

Just as our government and fight- 
ing men rallied to defend the free- 
dom of Korea, the people of the 
United States are rallying now to its 
industrial and social reconstruction. 
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Homework That Teaches 


TAILOR HOMEWORK TO PUPIL NEEDS, SAYS 


John E. Corbally, Jr. 


OMEWORK is the subject of 

cartoons, jokes, criticism, and, 
occasionally, praise. Often discussed, 
its purpose and use are still greatly 
misunderstood by large numbers of 
parents, students, and teachers. How- 
ever, I feel that homework can be an 
extremely valuable aspect of the 
modern teaching method, if it is the 
right kind and is presented in the 
right way. 


PrimariLy, the out-of-class assign- 
ment should be regarded as part of 
the teaching process, as distinguished 
from the testing process. When 
homework assignments become tests, 
the temptation to have Dad, Mom, 
or the brainier student in the next 
study-hall seat supply correct an- 
swers becomes almost irresistible. 
Not only does this lower the efh- 
ciency of the assignment as a learn- 
ing tool, but the public-relations as- 
pects of having Dad flunk a subject 
are extremely questionable. 

Far better results are obtained by 
placing the premium on completing 
the assignment as a learning exercise 
with the emphasis on the student’s 
determining where or why he needs 
more classroom help to master a 
particular idea. 

If this interpretation of the home- 
work assignment is to be used, the 
teacher must devote time to explain- 
ing to his students why he is making 
such assignments. If a student is not 
told anything except to do the exer- 
cises on page 49, he will probably 
reason that getting the right answers 
is the only thing that counts rather 
than the method used to get them. If 
page 49 is typical of those in some 
textbooks, the answers are not worth 
this much concern. 


Many adults can probably _re- 
member, at least vaguely, the thrill 
that came some time in a school year 
when the teacher distributed text- 


Mr. Corbally, who was formerly prin- 
cipal of Twin City Highschool, Stan- 
wood, Washington, is now working on 
his doctorate at the University of Calli- 
fornia in Berkeley. 
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books with the answers included. 
This seemed like seventh heaven, at 
first, but, for some reason, it didn’t 
ever quite work out too well. The 
teacher seemed concerned with how 
the answers were found, and that 
proved to involve more work than 
had been anticipated by the happy 
scholar. However, eventually we dis- 
covered that this emphasis on meth- 
od made homework more valuable. 

The giving of the answers for a 
homework assignment is a method 
that is especially valuable in science, 
mathematics, and similar subjects. 
With the removal of the secrecy sur- 
rounding the mighty answer, the stu- 
dent can take a more healthy and 
constructive attitude toward the 
assignment. 


Homework, according to its ad- 
vocates, is the best available device 


\ 





RUEFUL AWAKENING 


When my daughter has need of some 
specialized lore, 

She does not consult me as she did 
of yore. 

She passes me by for her latest of 
media, 

And searches for truth in her ency- 
clopedia. 

Thus passes an era when Dad was suf- 
ficient; 

Now father and child know that he’s 
not omniscient. 
—HARRY LAZARUS, in the Christian 

Science Monitor. 


for the meeting of individual differ- 
ences in students. The slogan, “treat 
the individual,” has been a battle 
cry in education for several years. 
Everything from adjustable desks to 
adjustable grades have been devel- 


oped to aid in this struggle. Text- 
books are replete with A sections and 
B sections, single-star. and double- 
star sections, and even supplemen- 
tary booklets for the good or poor 
student. 

It is thru homework that these de- 
vices can be used most easily. Thru 
varied assignments for individual stu- 
dents or groups of students, the 
ability levels of each may be chal- 
lenged more readily. Also, thru care- 
ful study of completed papers, the 
existence of differences can be seen. 

That giving out varied assign- 
ments should be done in a subtle 
manner needs to be emphasized. 
Teachers can drive weak students 
either into inferiority complexes or 
into work over their heads by stat- 
ing that “poor students need only do 
exercises one to 10 while good stu- 
dents should do thru number 20.” 

Devices such as asking specific stu- 
dents for special reports or making 
assignments with the suggestion that 
extra work may be done are more 
likely to allow students to stay with- 
in their ability range. Also, these 
methods aid in the development of 
initiative, which is possibly one of 
the most important outcomes of an 
education. 

Too often, the assignment of spe- 
cial reports or projects is used pri- 
marily with the superior student. 
Actually, every student, regardless of 
apparent school ability, can do out- 
standing work with a special report 
in an area where his interests lie. 

In science, for example, a student 
with very little ability to pass school 
tests or master groups of basic facts 
may be a science-fiction fan or a car- 
tinkerer. The teacher should recog- 
nize such activities as legitimate as- 
pects of a science program and 
should make assignments so that in- 
terest in them can be utilized. Often 
the acceptance of such interests by 
the teacher will result in the stu- 
dent’s recognizing the fact that 
school science can help him have 
more fun with his hobby, and he 
will, therefore, put forth more effort. 


Every student has suspected at one 
time or another that his teachers 
must maintain king-size wastebaskets 
for “grading” homework. Every 
teacher must often wish his con 
science would allow him to tear up 
the mass of papers facing him at the 
end of a day. Most teachers’ con- 
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sciences have at least occasional flexi- 
bility in this respect. 

Critics of homework have a field 
day when they get into discussions 
concerning the use made by teach- 
ers of completed homework assign- 
ments. Homework can be used profit- 
ably in connection with learning 
methods of attacking problems in 
various fields, as a diagnostic device 
to aid in determining where students 
are having difficulties in a subject, 
and as a means of aiding in meeting 
problems arising from individual 
differences in students. 

If homework is to be worthwhile, 
the teacher must know which of these 
or other purposes he wishes to satisfy 
with the assignment. If any purposes 
are to be satisfied, the assignments 
will have to be of no more than rea- 
sonable length so that the teacher 
can adequately check each paper. 
Term papers or similar lengthy re- 
ports that are handed in by all 
classes the last or next-to-last day of 
a semester appear especially suspi- 
cious to the student. The probability 
of their being carefully read seems to 
him to be remote as the stack of 
papers begins to tower over the 
teacher. 

The “no-mark” or “not returned” 
assignment also leads to student un- 
rest in the homework field. If a stu- 
dent spends even half an hour on a 
paper, he is interested in the teach- 
er’s reactions to that work. 

When assignments are not re- 
turned, two ideas enter the mind 
of the student. Number one is that 
the teacher didn’t read the paper, 
and number two is that the home- 
work assignments given by this teach- 
er needn’t be done too carefully be- 
cause ““what’s the use?” The paper 
returned unmarked or with a cryptic 
red or blue pencil squiggle in the 
upper left hand corner provokes 
similar reactions, 

A teacher ought not to assign so 
much work that he can’t afford the 
time to check or mark each paper 
carefully. [Editors’ note: For a dif- 
ferent point of view, see the article, 
“A Theme a Day,” in the September 
1953 JoURNAL.] If the paper is perfect 
and seems devoid of opportunity for 
comment, the difficulty of the assign- 
ments should be reexamined. 

The busywork philosophy is no 
longer valid. Idle hands are no more 
useless than busy hands doing work 
that is pointless and unproductive. # 
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HOMEWORK! 


Are you giving new meanings to this word of a 
thousand connotations, headaches, memories, 


arguments, plans, 
theories, and hopes? 


What is your school doing to im- 
prove its homework program? Brief 
accounts are invited, looking toward 
the possibility of a JOURNAL sym- 
posium. Meanwhile, here are reports 
prepared at our request by two 
principals, representing a_ senior 
and a junior highschool. 


. we worked out our present 
homework-distribution plan, the stu- 
dents at Woodrow Wilson Highschool 
no longer rend the air with cries of 
“Everything comes at once!” It is now 
impossible for four of their teachers, 
working independently, to decide that 
Wednesday, the 25th, is just the day for 
that big exam or special report. 

The basis of our system is having 
heavy assignments staggered more or 
less evenly over the entire week. For 
example, tests or special projects in 
English and mathematics are limited 
to Mondays, social studies to Tuesdays, 
and so on. This scheme has the advan- 
tage of operating with little administra- 
tive machinery. 

This arrangement is paralleled by a 
policy under which teachers make at 
least part of their assignments in large 
blocks on a long-term basis. In addition, 
students are given assistance in schedul- 
ing their homework in such a way as 
to avoid “traffic jams.” Of course, fre- 
quent checks and progress reports are 
needed to guide students in successfully 
following their schedules. In addition, 
teachers are asked to scrutinize their as- 
signments in order to make sure that 
the tasks set will take no more than a 
reasonable amount of time. 

No originality is claimed for this plan, 
which is used by several other schools 
in the District of Columbia. 

We believe that the results of this 
plan are sufficiently encouraging to 
justify suggesting that schools without 
such a system give it a try. 

—JOHN F. BROUGHER, principal, Wood- 


row Wilson Highschool, 
BD. Cc. 


Washington, 

WE vert at Mt. Hebron Junior High- 
school that building desirable study 
habits is half the homework battle. 
Without training, many students haven't 
the foggiest notion how to attack as- 


signments so that they will get maximum 
benefits with a minimum of wear and 
tear. It even comes as a surprise to 
some that they can’t do their best work 
with the radio or television set going 
full blast. 

Our students are given a simple one- 
page list of study helps supplemented 
by the following checklist, which enables 
them to see how they score in sensible 
study habits: 


How well do you work? Do you— 


[1] Listen carefully to all assignments? 

[2] Ask questions of the teacher if the 
assignment is not clear? 

[3] Have a small notebook to keep a 
record of all assignments? 

[4] Have a definite time and _ place 
to study? 

[5] Have that place quiet 
from interruption? 

[6] Have in that one place all neces- 
sary materials with which to work? 

[7] Budget your time wisely and then 
as far as possible keep to your schedule 
of study time? 

[8] Tackle the assignment promptly 
and keep at it so that it will be on 
time? neat and legible? accurate; 

[9] Make use of all aids, such as: 
pictures? maps? footnotes? library? dic- 
tionary? 

[10] Study independently unless a 
group project has been assigned? 


and free 


In order to make students’ homework 
us productive as possible, teachers try 
to: 

[1] Give assignments at a time during 
the class period when children can write 
them down satisfactorily and raise ques- 
tions. 

[2] Make sure that the material to be 
covered has been carefully explained. 

[3] Tell students the purpose of an 
assignment and set up standards of 
accomplishment in advance. Children 
otherwise tend to spend too much time 
on nonessential aspects of a given task. 

[4] Make reasonable assignments. 

[5] In subjects where skills play an 
important part, anrange class periods so 
that preliminary practice can be done 
under the teacher’s direction. 

[6] Train children to appraise their 
homework effort in terms of achieving 
explained objectives. 

—RICHARD B. PERKINS, principal, Mt. 
Hebron Junior Highschool, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


Foreign Language 


+ + + 


in the Elementary School 


Foreign Language in the 
Elementary School? Yes! 


W e soup introduce foreign lan- 
guages into our elementary schools! 
Ready, willing, and able are most of 
our public, our children, and our 
educators. 

Our public has shown evidences of 
wanting elementary schools to teach 
foreign languages. In fact, right now 
there is a sort of nationwide ground- 
swell of popular opinion and action 
favoring it. 

Our children like foreign lan- 
guages and learn them easily. Note 
how well our babies speak our lan- 
guage by the time they are three 
years old. Yet our language was for- 
eign to them when they were born. 

They learned our language by the 
oral-aural method, which is recom- 
mended for teaching foreign lan- 
guages. Children are at their imita- 
tive peak and can pick up new ways 
of expression easily and happily. 

Our educators—many of them at 
least—have the know-how to intro- 
duce foreign language to elementary- 
school children in ways that will 
make the language for everyone in- 
volved a living, dynamic, enjoyed, 
and used tool. Those school systems 
that do not have enough properly 
trained teachers can avail themselves 
of workshops, TV, recordings, pam- 
phlets, books, and extension courses. 

Yes, Americans are ready for the 
general introduction of foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school for 
many reasons. But the all-important 
reason is this: It could be a real 
stride toward better international 
understanding. And on understand- 
ing, friendship and peace can be 
built. 

Today most people feel that edu- 
cation must shape the hearts and 
minds of peoples toward peace if our 
civilization is to survive. And they 
feel that in education’s struggle for 
universal peace the facile use of lan- 
guages is an important tool. 
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Our nation now occupies a posi- 
tion of world power and world lead- 
ership. All our people, therefore, 
need to communicate easily with all 
other peoples so that they can grasp 
each other’s problems. All the little, 
ordinary people thruout the whole 
world need to communicate among 
themselves on easy, friendly bases 
about the great miscellany of human 
topics. 

So we must launch foreign-lan- 
guage study on the earliest possible 
level. We must teach foreign lan- 
guage in elementary school and thus 
take a step toward eventual world 
peace. 

—VICTORIA LYLES, director of kin- 
dergarten and elementary education, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


Obstacles To Be Considered 


Tue proposal to teach foreign lan- 
guage in elementary school is attrac- 
tive. But there are problems. 

Not only must the school decide 
which language will be studied, what 
subjects will be dropped from the 
curriculum to permit the new em- 
phasis, and how the new learning is 
to be reenforced to avoid heavy loss 
from disuse during highschool and 
young adult years; but competent 
teachers must be found. This is prob- 
ably the most serious problem of all. 

It may be that new programs of 
preservice and inservice education 
for teachers will in time alleviate the 
problem of teachers inadequately 
prepared to teach foreign language 
along with the other subjects in the 
elementary school. But this is ques- 
tionable. 

Until the problem is solved, if 
ever, reliance must be placed on spe- 
cialized teachers presumably offering 
language to several classes. This ar- 
rangement will make difficult any 
integration with the pupils’ other 
subjects but is preferable to the 
stumbling, uncreative alternative. 

However, I believe that much 
more experimentation and teacher 


development are needed before for- 
eign language can be offered gener- 
ally. 

—RUSSELL W. COOPER, assistant dean 
and chairman of general studies, 
University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 


|. roo, favor careful experimenta- 
tion with foreign-language classes 
conducted on a limited basis. 

Three things should characterize 
experimentation: The major objec- 
tive should be clearly understood, 
the content and methods of instruc- 
tion should be such as seem most 
likely to lead to this goal, and results 
of instruction should be evaluated in 
terms of the major goal. 

There are several reasons for in- 
troducing limited instruction: 

[1] Experimentation of the careful 
type suggested above is not likely to 
be conducted otherwise. 

[2] Equally important is the fact 
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that few competent teachers will be 
available for some years. 

[3] We do not know what pupils 
can profit most, or even at all. 

[4] Perhaps even more important 
is the present overcrowded curric- 
ulum of the elementary school. The 
child who studies foreign language 
will have to forego some other study. 

For some, this exchange would 
probably be justifiable. Indeed, if it 
can be shown that the study of a 
foreign language will contribute sig- 
nificantly to a better understanding 
of the peoples of the earth, that end 
is so important as to warrant the 
omission of many other things. 

I ask only that we be sure of what 
we are accomplishing. 

—C. LESLIE CUSHMAN, former asso- 
ciate superintendent for curriculum, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 


How We Got Underway 


Ow Marcu 4 I called a meeting of 
all teachers interested in considering 
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the teaching of foreign language in 
our elementary schools. About 150 
of our staff of 350 attended. 

We agreed to appoint a committee 
to study the problem further. Also, 
we agreed to encourage all teachers 
with foreign-language background to 
experiment in their classes in any 
way they wished. 

Later in the spring, the commit- 
tee, which had considered reports 
and observations of the teachers who 
were experimenting, submitted rec- 
ommendations. These were later ap- 
proved by our board of education. 

As a result, an experimental pro- 
gram has been set up for 1953-54. 
Some of the details are: 

[1] Only third-grade pupils in one 
school are taught Italian and only 
third-grade pupils in another school 
are taught Spanish this year. 

[2] Instruction is by special lan- 
guage teachers assisted as much as 
possible by the regular teachers. 

[3] Instruction is for three days 
each week, about 20 minutes daily. 

[4] No marks are given. 

[5] The program is entirely con- 
versational language. There is no 
writing. 

[6] An attempt is made to have 
every child enjoy this experience. 

[7] The program is being carefully 
evaluated by students, teachers, and 
parents. 

[8] Any child whose parents ob- 
ject to his having this language ex- 
perience is excused and has other 
profitable work assigned to him. 

It should be emphasized that this 
is experimental and just a start. We 
are appraising results regularly and 
deciding on next steps. We are also 
planning to offer eventually, as a 
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part of our adult evening school, a 
workshop-type program in which ele- 
mentary teachers may learn a foreign 
language with a view towards ad- 
vancing our foreign-language pro- 
gram in the elementary school. 

—JOHN P. MILLIGAN, superinten- 
dent of schools, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


FreNncu was introduced into Louis- 
iana elementary schools years ago. 
But by 1949, French had all but dis- 
appeared from elementary grades 
and was disappearing from high- 
schools. 

Then a small nucleus centered in 
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the Romance Language Division of 
Louisiana State University began en- 
listing support for a French renais- 
sance from general educators, states- 
men, and the public. Soon repre- 
sentatives from these groups con- 
ferred with representatives of the 
state department of education. And 
out of these conferences came a plan 
for experimentation in elementary 
grades. 

The plan called for the selection 
of six schools in which teachers at 
various levels might introduce ex- 
periences with the French language 
on an enrichment basis. Each teacher 
was assured complete freedom in 
scheduling the activities, devising 
materials, and selecting methods. 

To put the plan into operation, 
teachers with background in French 
and special interest in the program 
were selected. They were advised 
that their teaching, especially in the 
beginning, should be kept on the 
conversational level. Wherever possi- 
ble and practical, the program was 
to be integrated or correlated with 
other areas of the curriculum. 

During our first year, stimulation, 
guidance, and materials were fur- 
nished by the state department of 
education, the state university, repre- 
sentatives of the French government 
in the United States, and the local 
schoolboards in Avoyelles, St. Mar- 
tin, and Iberia parishes [counties]. 
At the end of the year, representa- 
tives of schools involved in the pro- 
gram were invited to assemble at the 
State university during the annual 
French week and share experiences. 

On the basis of these and other 
reports, the state department of edu- 
cation issued a progress report en- 
titled, French Can Enrich Your Ele- 
mentary-School Program. 

Two years later French as an en- 
richment experience in Louisiana 
has spread in two directions: [1] 
Classrooms in 23 schools in 10 dif- 
ferent parishes now include foreign 
language as an enrichment experi- 
ence, and [2] experimentation is 
now taking place in the teaching of 
Spanish and German at the elemen- 
tary level. 

Not even the most enthusiastic 
supporters envision every elemen- 
tary child’s having French-language 
experiences at any time in the fore- 
seeable future. Yet, if the interest 
and enthusiasm for the program 
continue to grow as has been the 


case for the last few years, there is 
every reason to be optimistic about 
its expansion. 

—THOMAS R. LANDRY, supervisor of 
elementary education, state depart- 
ment of education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


How Our Programs Work 

Arrer experimenting for one year 
with conversational Spanish in a 
number of our county schools, we 
have developed a program for all 
our elementary schools this year. 
This is the way the program works: 

The county employs one fulltime 
person to direct the program. She, 
our highschool Spanish teachers, and 
classroom teachers at various grade 
levels work together to develop daily 
10-minute lessons, which are. re- 
corded in our vocational - school 
studios. 

These records are broadcast over 
the school-owned radio station at five 
different times during the day. 

Mimeographed lesson plans are 
sent to elementary schools with in- 
structions concerning their use. In- 
structions include these points: 

[1] Schools with public-address sys- 
tems may want to tune in on the 
broadcast at different times during 
the day so that each class may listen 
at a time most suitable for that class. 

[2] After the record has been 
played, the classroom teacher should 
spend an additional 10 minutes on 
class drill. Aids for conducting the 
drill will be found on the lesson 
plans. 

{3} Records and lesson plans for 
the first four days of each week are 
concerned with new work. On the 
fifth day of each week, they are de- 
voted to review work. The last week 
of each six-week sequence is given 
entirely to review records and lesson 
plans. 

[4] Should a classroom teacher 
want special help with some aspect 
of the program, it is suggested he 
contact a colleague with knowledge 
of Spanish or a highschool teacher 
of Spanish. The person serving on a 
countywide level will also be avail- 
able insofar as her time permits. 

[5] It should be remembered that 
the purpose of the program is to 
develop ability in conversational 
Spanish. Teachers are not expected 
to spend special time in outside 
preparation, nor are pupils expected 
to do written work. 
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We feel that our program is suc- 
cessful. Furthermore, like a similar 
program in the Los Angeles school 
system, it provides a pleasant and 
eficient method of teaching a for- 
eign language without the need for 
employing an elementary-school staff 
of foreign-language teachers. 

—JOE HALL, associate superinten- 
dent for instruction, Dade County 
Public Schools, Miami, Florida. 


Since September 1951, more than 
1500 elementary pupils, from kin- 
dergarten thru sixth grade, have 
taken Spanish in our schools. 

Unfortunately, since the project 
depends upon the voluntary partici- 
pation of teachers, we do not yet 
have a continuous program, nor is 
there time set aside thruout our 
schools for Spanish instruction. The 
classroom teacher uses such time as 
can be spared from the regular pro- 
gram and integrates Spanish in- 
struction with art, music, social 
studies, language arts, dramatics, 
and so forth. 

Without a formal program, how 
do we manage to offer foreign lan- 
guage to youngsters? Largely be- 
cause of the help and direction of 
our workshops in the teaching of 
Spanish, and because of the skilled 
teaching of a number of elementary 
teachers interested enough to give 
the extra time and effort necessary. 

In September 1951 an invitation 
was extended to all elementary 
teachers to attend the first workshop. 
As head of the foreign-language de- 
partment of the Jamestown High- 
school, I was the workshop leader. 
Two inservice credits were offered; 
no previous knowledge of Spanish 
was required. 

As a result, 19 teachers met with 
me from four to six in the afternoon 
once a week for 15 weeks. We used 
the Los Angeles Instructional Guide 
as a basis. 

By the oral-aural approach, I 
taught greetings, farewells, phrases 
of courtesy, and a few nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives related to the child's 
interests. The teachers then received 
the same material in mimeographed 
form and in recordings. 

Also at the first workshop, I ex- 
plained principles of pronunciation 
and presented a small amount of 
grammar—mainly gender, agreement 
of adjectives, and the present tense 
of regular verbs. 
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We then discussed and demon- 
strated methods of teaching the chil- 
dren by the oral-aural approach, 
using pictures, objects, actions, and 
simple songs. 

An important feature of the work- 
shop was the discussion of Spanish- 
American customs and folkways. Re- 
sults of this discussion appeared later 
when a number of classes had a 
posada and a pinata at Christmas, 
and when assembly programs pre- 
sented market scenes, the hat dance, 
and the blessing of the animals. 
Teachers participating in the work- 
shop agreed that developing in the 
children a feeling of kinship with 
our neighbors south of the border 
was a basic goal. 

This first workshop has been re- 
peated each semester and an ad- 
vanced one given for some of those 
who completed the first one. 

In addition, last summer a six- 
weeks’ workshop was offered in 
Jamestown. It was directed by Man- 
uel Guerra of the faculty of the 
State University College for Teach- 
ers in Buffalo, and I assisted. 

The Buffalo college gave six 
credits, on either the graduate or 
undergraduate level, for this work- 
shop, which consisted of: 

[1] Spanish conversation [one 
group of beginners, one of those who 
already knew some Spanish]. 

[2] Spanish and Spanish-American 
civilization and culture. 

[3] Methods and materials for 
teaching Spanish on the elementary 
level. 

In the third part of the workshop, 
two demonstration groups of chil- 
dren were used—one for grades one 
thru four, the other for grades five 
and six. The children learned Span- 
ish thru games, songs, and dramatic 
skits. Properties such as sombreros, 
sarapes, rebozos, maracas, piiatas, 
masks, pottery, and the like were 
made by the children. In these learn- 
ing situations the teachers observed 
and practiced Mr. Guerra’s technics. 

This is the way our workshops 
function, and thru them we are ex- 
tending foreign-language experience 
to more and more pupils in ele- 
mentary school. 

—BEATRICE E. ECKBERG, head of for- 
eign-language department, James- 
town Highschool, New York. 


O ur foreign-language program 
starts in the third grade. It is not 


/compulsory; neither is it given to a 


selected group. 
One year, third-grade pupils are 


taught French; the next year, the 


new third-graders are taught Span- 
ish. Each group of youngsters, as it 
progresses thru the grades, continues 
to study the language it started in 
the third grade. Thus, this year 
French is being taught in grades 
three, five, and seven and Spanish in 
grades four, six, and eight. 

We have our own foreign-lan- 
guage teachers who are fully trained 
language majors with an almost na- 
tive ability in the language, some 
teacher-training, and a real interest 
in working with younger children. 
These teachers are on our regular 
salary schedule and are engaged 
specifically as elementary language 
teachers. 

In French we have a parttime 
teacher who works morning sessions. 
This year she teaches third grades 
on Tuesday and Thursday; the fifth 
grades on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Our fulltime Spanish teacher 
teaches sixth-grade classes in the 
morning; third-grade classes in the 
afternoon. Periods for both lan- 
guages are about 20 minutes long. 

All groups use functional oral- 
aural methods. Audio-visual materi- 
als suitable to various age levels are 
prepared and used by the teachers. 
Games, songs, and dramatics are of- 
ten-used tools. Our program calls for 
little written work and the use of 
no textbook until the sixth grade. 
We try to correlate all our foreign- 
language work with the rest of our 
functional curriculum. 

The major goal for our pupils 
is learning to use conversational 
phrases and a limited vocabulary re 
lated to home, school, community, 
and everyday experiences. Emphasis 
is placed on good pronunciation. 

Our elementary- and _ secondary- 
school language teachers agree that 
the total language program must be 
continuous. Consequently, our high 
school college-preparatory courses 
and enrichment courses for students 
not going to college are being re- 
vised. Because of the excellent start 
that elementary pupils are getting 
in foreign languages, our secondary 
offerings can be broader and more 
cultural than in the past. 


—MARGARET C. MC CORMACK, super- 
visor of elementary schools, public 
schools, Somerville, New Jersey. 
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WE INCREASED OUR HOLDING POWER 


with our secondary-school students. 


George A. McGee 


“@@HE less competent a pupil has 

shown himself to be in meeting 
school tasks, the more quickly he is 
released to face adult problems,” the 
Regents Inquiry pointed out a num- 
ber of years ago. 

Put that way, the program of edu- 
cation in our highschool did not 
make good sense. A narrow concept 
of education and the desire to main- 
tain high academic standards for the 
school had resulted in many drop- 
outs and in a lower than necessary 
level of educational accomplishment 
for the community. 

Ours is a six-year highschool of 
some 400 students located in Croton- 
on-Hudson, New York, about 32 
miles from New York City. It is a 
mixed community of professional 
and executive workers who commute 
to New York City, and skilled and 
semiskilled laborers who work for 
the New York Central Railroad. 


We arracken the problem of drop- 
outs after an analysis revealed a hold- 
ing power of only 71° for the five 
classes of 1947 thru 1951. OF this 
number, we retained till graduation 
only 83°% of the girls and only 61% 
of the boys. 

Most of the nongraduates left 
school between the ages of 16 and 
17 in the ninth or tenth grade. The 
largest number, 42°%%, dropped out 
after June final marks and the next 
largest, 10%, after midyear exams. 

These nongraduates were not drift- 
ers. Almost half had been born in 
Croton, and 90% were the product 
of the New York State public schools. 

Careful investigation revealed that 
few if any left school solely for eco- 
nomic reasons. Almost all the leav- 
ers were over-age, retarded, and fail- 
ing at the time of leaving. 

Our effort to modify the pro- 
gram of the Croton-Harmon High- 
school so that it would more ade- 
quately serve the whole community 
resulted in an increase in holding 





Dr. McGee is director of guidance at 
Croton-Harmon Highschool, Croton-on- 
Hudson, New York. 
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power to 93° for the class of 1952. 
Ninety-one percent of the boys and 
97°%, of the girls remained to grad- 
uate. Detailed analysis showed con- 
clusively this class was not atypical. 


Tis increase in holding power re- 
sulted from a combination of mu- 
tually reenforcing changes and ex- 
tensions of the total program, none 
involving a major budget increase. 

Briefly, the changes consisted of: 
[1] adoption of a philosophy that the 
school has the obligation to try to 
keep every single youth in school 
thru graduation or thru age 18; [2] 
modification of the curriculum and 
the grouping of classes in the re- 
quired courses to fit more closely the 
needs, abilities, and interests of slow 
learners; [3] the addition of several 
elective courses in business educa- 
tion, industrial arts, and home- 
making of practical value to these 
potential nongraduates; and [4] 
increased guidance service. 

The group we were trying to hold 
were generally over-age, retarded in 
reading skill and had an IQ range 
of 65-95. In order to avoid the level- 
ing down of all common-learning 
courses to meet the aptitudes of this 
group, a loosely organized system of 
ability grouping was used, and the 
courses were modified accordingly. 

In English classes, for example, 
while the senior college-preparatory 
groups studied Shakespeare, the 
American classics, the technic of 
library research, and the writing of 
term papers, the slow learners had 
remedial work in reading and spell- 
ing, received practical assistance in 
writing letters of application and 
filling out job application forms, and 
studied and discussed such things as 
social security, income taxes, and 
the draft situation. (Some of these, 
of course, college-bound students 
learned also—but in less time.) 

By means of this system, high aca- 
demic standards were maintained for 
college-bound youth, while the slow 
learners were receiving instruction 
more appropriate for them. 


From our study of dropouts in the 
classes of 1947 thru 1951, mentioned 
above, we concluded that discourage- 
ment was one of the chief factors mo- 
tivating dropouts — that failure to 
pass a grade was likely to be devas- 
tating to the pupil and his interest 
in school. This situation called for 
wise counseling. 

To offset the effect of failure in a 
single subject,-students were encour- 
aged to carry slightly heavier sched- 
ules in grades nine and 10. Then 
those who were successful were ol- 
fered an opportunity in the upper 
grades of carrying a lighter schedule 
and parttime work. 

To those for whom failure in indi- 
vidual subjects seemed inevitable, in- 
dividual conferences were held prior 


“to the close of school. In these con- 


ferences the effects of the possible 
failure on the student’s promotion 
and program were examined frankly. 

Where feasible, the use of summer- 
school facilities of a nearby commu- 
nity was encouraged, and a definite 
program was planned for a return to 
school in September. Immediately 
after school closed, a followup of 
these individuals’ plans was made, 
and parental cooperation was sought. 

The success of this phase of the 
endeavor resulted from the _ indi- 
vidual attention offered and the co- 
operative planning of specific pro- 
grams for future schooling. A year- 
round counseling program offered 
whenever the need for help arises 
and not just when school happens 
to be in session is a valuable part of 
the guidance service in Croton-Har- 
mon Highschool. 


No sincie factor satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the marked rise in hold- 
ing power demonstrated in Croton. 
Curriculum modification, an expand- 
ed guidance program, and the firm 
conviction that each youth is entitled 
to the full facilities of appropriate 
educational experience have demon- 
strated, however, that highschool can 
hold and serve far greater numbers 
of our young people. + 
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Mental Memos of Our Miss Brown 


|r 1 Hap the money, I'd trade you in on one of those 
gadgets that would wake me up to sweet music and perk 
my coffee at the same time! 

If I had the money lovely thought. Well, let’s 
face it, I do have more money than I had last year at 
this time, thanks to Mr. Kane and the schoolboard. 
Who'd have thought that those figures NEA supplied us 


just in the nick of time last fall would have melted all 
those hearts? 


Increments and a cost-of-living adjustment! NEA, I 
shall toast you in powdered coffee. . 





Buipvinc, do you know how beautiful you look to me? * 


You couldn’t guess, not in 100 years. 

Why, I taught for 100 years (at least, it seemed that 
long) in your late and unlamented ancestor. Always 
felt I should be wearing a bustle and carrying a reticule 
to fit its Charles Addams atmosphere. 

My room was so dark that we couldn't read unless we 
moved—lock, stock, and barrel—over to the window, and 
that was no good if it was raining. 

Building, you may not be quite as streamlined aS we'd 
hoped . . . the bond issue wouldn’t stretch to cover all 
the good suggestions for school construction supplied us 


by NEA... but you look mighty pert to these tired 
old eyes. . 
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W ovLpn’r his dignity be crushed if I gave him a big 
hug? You’d never speak to me again, would you, Jamie? 

It’s just what I feel like doing, tho, whenever I see 
you being so Very Important and Conscientious about 
this job. Especially when I recall what a real little 
junior-grade terror you used to be. 

I guess we can thank the safety patrol for helping to 
turn you into a solid citizen. And we can thank NEA’s 
safety commission fer all the help they gave us when we 
were setting up the patrol. 


' Jamie Sparks, I salute you. You too, NEA Safety Com. 
Mission. 
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& I + 1s absolutely positively the best class I ever had... 


but then, I say that every year, don’t I? 

Betty worries me, tho . . . she just can’t seem to settle 
down to any one thing . . . I wish I could encourage her 
to see just one job thru. _ 

Wouldn't it be nice if children came equipped with 
directions like pre-packaged biscuits? Mix in plenty of 
love, add cupful of guidance, dash of discipline, heaping 
teaspoon of tolerance—ah yes. 

Betty does worry me tho—I wonder if one of the NEA 
departments could steer me to some materials that might 


help me to help her . . . must make a note to write them 
tonight. ... 
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| uike Mrs. James so much . . . ever since that time I 
went to her home to talk about Harry’s troubles. & 
I was floored watching her handle four young carbon 
copies of Harry—wiping noses, applying bandaids to 
skinned knees, settling a couple of minor backyard wars— 
and all with a minimum of commotion. We agreed—in a 
heartfelt kind of way—that the only things children wear 

out faster than shoes are teachers and mothers. 

She’s truly interested in what’s happening in educa- 
tion, too—tho how she finds time to do so much reading, 
I'll never know. I'll bet she’d enjoy looking over my kit 
from the NEA Defense Commission on what’s behind 
some of these attacks on teachers and schools. And she’s 
the kind of person who would pass along the information 
to her friends and neighbors. . . . 





"M GLAD we decided to have the American Education 
¢€ Week committee meet for dinner. Somehow planning al- 
ways goes easier over meat and mashed potatoes. 

Mr. Saks is contagiously enthusiastic—hope he goes thru 
Se with that idea of printing the visit-your-school message 
frre x on all the paper bags used in his grocery. And Mr. 
Farrell’s American Legion post is working hard on its 
breakfast to honor the teachers in this town who are 
war veterans. Also, Miss Ordway’s third-grade class in 
session in the big show window at Mr. Brown's store is 
<= sure to attract lots of attention from passers-by. Most 
ae of them will be surprised and pleased to see what goes on 
G& in our classrooms today. 

The nice fat sparkling packet of AEW ideas from 

NEA has certainly set our own ideas to popping like a 
| | chain reaction. .. . 













L ook at these folks—they’re hoping so hard that Skippy » 
will earn enough money for that two-wheeled bike. I 
remember hoping hard for the same thing when I saw 
this NEA-state association film previewed at the NEA | 

——~s 


SKIPPY 
AND THE 3S R'S 


convention last summer. Wish Mrs. Fossett and Mr. Kew 
and Miss Olsen could have seen little Skippy in the flesh 
patiently signing all those autographs at Miami Beach— 
they'd have enjoyed that. 

When the film’s over, I’m going to ask for suggestions 
on how we can get it shown to all the parents in this 
town. We teachers could talk ourselves blue in the face 
about how we teach reading and writing and arithmetic 
and still not put over the point the way this film does... . 





t F ine time to be reading one’s mail... after correcting 

all those papers, I should be getting my beauty sleep. 
Nothing much but bills and ads anyway. Hm .. . what's 
this fancy leaflet trying to sell? Oh yes, an opus all about 
Choosing Your Profession: How Not To Make the Mis- 
take of a Lifetime by the outstanding world-traveler and 
raconteur, Mr. Knowitall Smythe. 

Sorry, Mr. Smythe, you’ve come around just about 20 
years too late—and you mustn’t worry about me and my 
profession. I didn’t make a mistake. 


—RUTH WINTER, teacher of English, Denby Highschool, 

ih Detroit. Miss Winter is also pastpresident of Detroit 

SN Teachers Association, NEA state director, and member 
of the NEA Defense Commission. 
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What the classroom teacher should know about 





THE 


cHitD =| )jabetes 


WITH 


HE immediate reaction of the 

teacher, confronted for the first 
time with a diabetic pupil, will per- 
haps be one of consternation. He 
will ask himself: What is likely to 
happen to this child? What shall I 
do if it does happen? 

Of greatest importance, the class- 
room teacher should realize that the 
diabetic child, except for his glan- 
dular malfunctioning, is a normal 
child and should be treated as such. 
Since he is well enough to be in 
school, he is probably well enough 
to take part in most regular group 
activities, unless there is medical 
instruction to the contrary. For his 
own emotional wellbeing, he should 
he treated as much like a completely 
normal child as possible. 


As pBackcrounp, the classroom 
teacher will be helped by some 
knowledge about diabetes. 

This disease is due to deficiency of 
a secretion derived from islands of 
tissue within the pancreas. It is 
called insulin. 

In the absence or partial deficiency 
of insulin there is inability to “burn” 
sugars and carbohydrates and con- 
vert them to the use of the body. A 
secondary and sometimes serious re- 
sult is that fats, which depend upon 
the presence of sugars for their ef- 
fective conversion into usable forms, 
cannot be utilized either. 

The symptoms of diabetes arise 
from the unavailability of sugars 
and the secondary inability to use 
fats. There is fatigue, persisting de- 
spite rest and even in the absence of 
activity. Contrary to popular belief, 
untreated diabetes is not painless; 
there is continuous and often severe 
aching of starved tissues. Hunger is 
felt because the foods taken are not 
properly converted into usable nu- 
tritive substances in the tissues. 


Dr. Bauer is director of Bureau of 


Health Education, American Medical 
Association, and editor of Today’s 
Health. 
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The accumulation of sugar in the 
blood leads to its elimination or 
spilling thru the kidneys. This re- 
quires additional fluid, and so there 
is dehydration of the tissues and ex- 
cessive thirst. Urinary output may 
be very large. 

If this process is not checked, the 
next step is the partial and imper- 
fect utilization of fats, with tendency 
toward reduced alkalinity of blood 
and tissues. The end result is dia- 
betic coma. 

Diabetes is particularly severe in 
childhood, when the demands of the 
growing body are greatest and glan- 
dular activity is at its height. Before 
the days of insulin, the diabetic child 
lived only an average of about two 
years after onset of the disease. 

There are still some children with 
such severe diabetes that insulin can- 
not restore them completely to nor- 
mal, but in the vast majority of cases 
the diabetic child can now carry his 
school program, participate in physi- 
cal activities, or even in athletics, 
and have fun like a normal child— 
provided he follows his medical pro- 
gram to the letter. 

The diabetic at any age depends 
on three main factors in his control 
program. These are diet, 
and exercise. 

With this background, the teacher 
can be alert for the warning signs of 
diabetes—weakness, tendency to lan- 
guor or sleepiness, abnormal thirst, 
increased urinary output, loss of 
weight, and excessive fatigue with 
no apparent cause. Any child ex- 
hibiting these symptoms should be 
referred to the school nursing or 
medical advisory service, or to the 
family physician in schools where no 
such services exist. 

This is important because the dia- 
betic child, identified and under 
treatment, is in less danger than the 
child who has undiagnosed diabetes. 


insulin, 


The experienced teacher will, of 


course, not go overboard on recog- 
nizing symptoms, knowing full well 


that trips to the drinking fountain 
and the toilet are often used as ex- 
cuses to get out of the classroom. 


Here are some of the main points 
with regard to the schoolchild’s con- 
trol program for his diabetes: 

[1] Since the discovery of longer- 
acting forms of insulin, it is no 
longer necessary for all patients to 
take insulin three times daily. Nor 
is the dosage problem so acute, since 
the range is wider. 

The classroom teacher needs to 
know whether or not a dose is re- 
quired during school hours, and he 
needs to be prepared to provide in- 
conspicuous opportunity for its ad- 
ministration. The actual injection is 
usually done by the child himself. 
Under unusual circumstances, the 
attending physican may request that 
the nurse or physician serving the 
school undertake the injection. This 
is not a responsibility which the 
classroom teacher may properly be 
asked to accept. 

[2] The diabetic child is limited 
in his diet. Usually he can have no 
sweets at all, that is, no sugar in any 
form—not even honey. No candy or 
cookies. No cakes, ice cream, jams, 
or jellies. Syrups contain sugar; so 
do most canned fruits and many 
fruit juices. Even some canned veg- 
etables have added sugar. 

The diabetic child is limited to a 
specified amount, often determined 
by exact weighing, of other foods 
convertible into sugar within the 
body. These are the starches, and 
secondarily the proteins. 

He cannot have unlimited servings 
of potatoes, breadstuffs, spaghetti, o1 
any starchy foods. He cannot have 
all he wants of proteins, tho these, 
with certain classes of vegetables, do 
form the backbone of his diet. He 
must be careful with his fats. 

In fact, he all he 
wants of anything. And yet he must 
have enough food to keep up his 
energy and to avoid hunger. 

[3] The diabetic child must in- 
clude in his diet ample amounts ol 
the proteins—meat, fish and othe 
seafoods, milk, eggs, cheese (but not 
cheese spreads or processed cheese 
which contain sugar) —and the low- 
carbohydrate vegetables. 

The welltrained diabetic child 
probably knows that he can have 
lots of lettuce, cabbage, green beans, 
tomatoes, Brussels sprouts, spinach, 


cannot have 
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and other greens, but has to go slow 
on peas and other starchy vegetables. 

[4] At the lunch hour the teacher 
can help by keeping unobtrusive su- 
pervision over the child’s eating, and 
by preventing others from tempting 
him with foods he should not have, 


or from embarrassing him with 
thoughtless comments. At the same 
time, overprotection is to be avoided. 
‘The child should not be made to 
feel too keenly that he differs from 
others; yet he must recognize this 
difference and allow for it. 

[5] The child’s insulin dose and 
his diet are probably regulated to 
care for him during normal daily 
activities. So the diabetic child can- 
not take on extra strenuous or un- 
usually prolonged physical activity 
without upsetting the balance be- 
tween diet, insulin, and exercise. 
Proper adjustments can be made by 
the family physician if he is notified 
in advance that a special physical 
activity is anticipated. 

When exceptional activity is en- 
countered unexpectedly, the dia- 
betic child may require limitation 
in participation. On the other hand, 
if activity has been scheduled, and 
the diet and insulin of the diabetic 
child have been adjusted, then he 
must have the extra activity. These 
decisions need not rest solely upon 
the teacher; the doctor or nurse 
serving the school may be consulted, 
or the entire responsibility placed 
upon the family and their physician. 

[6] Emergencies which probably 
leap to the teacher’s mind when he 
discovers that his next class will in- 
clude a diabetic child are much less 
likely to happen than the teacher 
expects. With the aid of insulin, and 
the intensive training which diabetic 
children now receive in how to live 
with their disease, most of them can 
keep on an even keel. 

The diabetic must always steer a 
charted course between the Scylla of 
coma and Charybdis of shock. 

On the one hand there is the 
danger of a comta, which is the re- 
sult of faulty carbohydrate and fat 
metabolism with tissue starvation 
and acid poisoning. It was the usual 
end of the road in the pre-insulin 
days. Now coma is rare. The teacher 
need only be warned that sleepiness, 
nausea, thirst, and breathlessness are 
the usual danger signs in the dia- 
betic child. They call for prompt 
reference to medical care. 
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On the other hand there is the 
danger of insulin shock, which 
comes from too much insulin or 
exercise in relation to diet. Delay in 
getting food ordinarily eaten is also 
a common cause. Food is balanced 
against exercise and insulin in the 
management of the diabetic child. 
Too much activity or too much in- 
sulin, unless compensated by corres- 
ponding rise in food intake, may 
produce insulin shock. This too is 
less common now that longer-acting 
insulins are available. 

The danger signs are weakness, 
sweating, disorientation, poor co- 
ordination, tremblings, or simula- 
tion of intoxication. Children learn 
to recognize it themselves. The 
remedy is quick and easy—a sugar 
lump or the juice of an orange. Dia- 
betic children are taught to carry 
sugar to meet such an emergency. 

[7] Special care must be taken to 
protect the diabetic child against 
colds and other infectious diseases. 
Infections upset the balance of car- 
bohydrate and fat metabolism, and 
thus affect the diabetic problem. 

[8] Exercise is good for diabetic 
children, but they cannot be allowed 
to fatigue themselves to the same 
extent as a normal child. The phys- 
ical-education question must be 
settled by the director of physical 
education in consultation with the 
family physician. 

Some diabetics at highschool age 
may engage in competitive athletics; 
most can do normal physical activity 





programs; some must be restricted. 
The amount and kind of exercise 
must be designated by the physician, 
who must also regulate insulin and 
diet in relation to unusual activities 
at certain times. 

[9] When injured, the diabetic 
child requires more careful handling 
than do normal children. Wellcon- 
trolled diabetes does not interfere 
with wound healing or resistance to 
infection, but infected wounds can 
upset the diabetic’s metabolic ad- 
justment. Altho teachers usually do 
not neglect small injuries in any 
child, their vigilance must be re- 
doubled for the diabetic. 

[10] How shall the diabetic child 
be interpreted to the group? The 
best interpretation is the example of 
the teacher in- casual acceptance of 
him and his problems. 

Children may ask questions such 
as “Why doesn’t Bobby eat any of 
my birthday cake?” The answer? 
“Bobby doesn’t eat cake because it 
isn’t good for him, just as cabbage 
isn’t good for some people, and some 
can’t eat strawberries.” 


A FINAL word: Keep the whole 
classroom situation as matter-of-fact 
as possible. The diabetic child is not 
a bomb likely to blow up in the 
teacher’s face. He has problems. Who 
hasn't? The teacher must bear these 
in mind and be helpful just as he 
must bear in mind the problems of 
all the rest of the class and stand 
ready to help and encourage. + 


STATISTICS 


I have measured 

myself by myself 

Too often, and 

smiled, “I am tall.” 

Whereas, by a 

different stick, 

I have been found 

to be small, 

And indeed, 

by eternity’s rod, 

I scarce could have 

been here at all. 
——Elaine V. Emans. 

Reprinted by — special 


permission of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


DRAWING BY STANLEY WYATT 
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Improve 


HOW TO DO It 


Your Faculty Meetings 


THRU USE OF MULTISENSORY TECHNICS. 


Robert C. Lusk 


A FACULTY meeting can be a meet- 
ing of minds—in more ways 
than one! It can be more than a 
gathering of intelligent people; it can 
be a process whereby mutual under- 
standings and decisions are reached. 
However, it sometimes fails to be 
such a process. 

For example, consider a_ typical 
good school, where creative teaching 
is taking place all day. Attention to 
multisensory technics is likely to be 
one of the outstanding evidences of 
teaching that is aimed at learning. 

But think for a moment about the 
regular teachers’ meeting at that 
same school. Does knowledge of the 
learning process seem to be locked in 
the classroom, with none of it trans- 
ferred to the vital learning situation 
that a faculty meeting can be? Do the 
technics of effective communication 
seem forgotten here? Do the drab- 
ness of oral reports, motions, and 
discussions—which have only partial 
meaning to many present—rob the 
meeting of its possible values? 

Perhaps the faculty is considering 
a new report card. How is the card 
presented to the group? Perhaps the 
committee chairman reads it. Per- 
haps duplicated copies are passed 
out. (They may even have been dis- 
tributed early so that teachers could 
read them and be ready to react— 
but how many people have left them 
somewhere else?) 


Onze school which was weighing a 
new report-card form suggested by a 
hard-working committee shared the 
whole process in a rather easy way: a 
model was projected on the screen 
with an opaque projector. With ex- 


Mr. Lusk is instructor in Wayne Uni- 
versity College of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. He has also taught in the 
Edison Institute Highschool, Greenfield 
Village, Dearborn, Michigan, and the 
Trenton, Michigan, Public Schools. 
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hibit A in full view, the teachers 
were able to discuss it effectively. 
The same opaque projector that had 
been used all thru the day to bring 
reality to youngsters did exactly the 
same job for their teachers. 

Some schools hold meetings at 
which teachers react to students’ 
achievements and abilities before 
promotion is made. After the first 
few cases, this procedure is some- 
times of little value because of the 
lack of common information about 
the students. 

Imagine the same job done with 
cumulative records flashed on the 
screen, pertinent written reports 
shared in the same way, and avail- 
able test results also projected! Now 
the data are mutually available, and 
the decision is much more likely to 
be mutually reached. 

Budgets, test profiles, all sorts of 
material can be shared in the same 
way. 

Even that most popular tool, the 
chalkboard, is often overlooked when 
teachers meet. No one will accuse 
you of filibustering, if, instead of 
droning thru an endless sheaf of pa- 
pers, you summarize the report and 
put the highlights on the board. Fil- 
ter out some of the vital statistics to 
list on the board and you will give 
your listeners an eye-gate as well as 
an ear-gate picture. 


Bur there is more to the idea than 
visual devices. Consider how dliffi- 
cult it is to be objective about some 
of the important problems we all 
face. What to do about discipline? 
How to make our bulletinboards 
more attractive and valuable? What 
new methods in arithmetic ought we 
to know about so we can appraise 
our own work? 

Available to almost every school 
are materials which will lift discus- 


sion from the purely local person- 
alized phase into an interesting and 
rewarding sharing of ideas. How? By 
starting with well-planned aids such 
as filmstrips, records, and films, and 
then branching out into a group dis- 
cussion which can deal with the im- 
portant questions of method, philos- 
ophy, and outcomes. 

Typical are record albums like 
Case Problems in Guidance [Wayne 
University], which presents a class- 
room episode on one side of each 
record and a suggested method of 
handling it on the other. Listening 
to the record as a group, teachers 
can divorce their attention from 
known individuals and share the real 
experience of comparing technics 
and learning from the creative think- 
ing of others. 


None of this implies that teachers 
can’t read, or that their hearing is 
faulty. Printed materials, oral re- 
ports, audio-visual tools—all have 
value. The important thing is to 
realize that teaching doesn’t stop in 
the classroom. 

Take a tip from industry and bus- 
iness. Their sales meetings are 
sparked with charts, tape recordings 
of successful contacts, filmstrips 
teaching valuable technics. They use 
the sociodrama with various mem- 
bers playing the roles of customer, 
salesman, resource person, and so on. 
They show films in the field of hu- 
man relations and psychology, and 
thru discussion relate the material to 
the specific uses needed by members 
of the group. 

Are your new teachers taken on a 
field trip of the school, the nearby 
community? The elementary chil- 
dren are—why should the teachers 
not be given the benefit of a similar 
opportunity? 

Has the physics teacher devised an 
especially clear demonstration? Why 
not invite him to perform it for the 
whoie faculty? 


A meetinc of minds. It can be 
achieved, we know, if we can com- 
municate effectively with others, not 
in a one-way pattern but in an ex- 
change. And wellchosen audio-visual 
materials, whether created by you 
for a special report, or produced by 
others for more general use, help to 
contribute that vital spark of insight 
which is necessary for ready under- 


standing. + 
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NSTRUCTION in the use of maps 
i and globes should be given at the 
time when children are called upon 
to consult a map for some specific 
purpose. In other words, map-read- 
ing skills cannot be taught success- 
fully apart from the on-going activi- 
ties of the classroom. Students must 
see a purpose in what they are learn- 
ing. 

Instruction in the use of maps 
and globes also should be definitely 
planned. Special efforts must be 
made to develop particular skills at 
the time when the student is men- 
tally capable of understanding a cer- 
tain concept. ‘Too olten maps are 
introduced before the child can com- 
prehend the realities which are sym- 
bolized. Thus, it is desirable to teach 
map-reading skills in their proper 
sequence and at the proper time. 

Finally, instruction in the use of 
maps and globes should not be con- 
ceived as a job to be accomplished 
wholly in the elementary grades. 
Many map skills can be introduced 
to children when they are young, 
but these skills need to be reintro- 
duced, maintained, and developed 
in the junior and senior highschool 
and at the beginning college level if 
they are to become lasting. 


Tu degree to which a reader can 
interpret a map depends on_ his 
ability to: 

[1} Orient the map and note direc- 
LIONS. 


[2] Recognize the scale of a map 


and compute distances. 
[3] Locate places on maps and 
globes by means of grid systems. 
[4] Recognize and express relative 
locations. 
[5] Read symbols and look thru 
maps to see the realities for which 
the symbols stand. 


Wo 





(6] Correlate patterns that appear 
on maps and make inferences con- 
cerning the association of people and 
things in particular areas. 

We will discuss in this article how 
to develop the first ability listed—to 
orient the map and note directions. 


C onrrary to the belief of many, a 
sense of direction is not inborn but 
is learned. For this reason, children 
need experiences which make both 
the sense and the language of direc- 
tion meaningful before they can be 
expected to orient a map or to note 
directions on a map. Activities di- 
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rected toward this end are often re- 
ferred to as “developing readiness 
for map reading.” The process be- 
gins with helping children develop 
the ability to discover what their 
position is in relation to things 
about them. 

With guidance, very young chil- 
dren can begin to express direction 
in relative terms in the schoolroom, 
or on walks around the neighbor- 
hood. Such expressions as “over 
there” and “that way” will help be- 
ginners develop a feeling for direc- 
tion and a means of expressing it. 

The teacher must not be content, 
however, with expressing directions 
only in relative terms, altho many 
adults continue this practice thruout 
their lives. The use of cardinal di- 
rections (east, west, north, and 
south) should be started as early as 
the first grade. 

This practice can be initiated in 
several ways. Some teachers find it 
meaningful to introduce direction 
specifically by the use of simple sun- 
dials or weather vanes, or an arrow 
painted on the classroom floor with 
its tip pointing to the north. 


By rue third grade most children 
are capable of learning how to orient 
themselves with the aid of the sun. 
To do this the teacher may take her 
class outofdoors at noon on a sunny 
day. The children should stand so 
that their shadows lie directly in 
front of them. They can then be told 
that they are looking north; that east 
is to their right; west is to their left; 
south is behind them. 

Later in the year the class can 
learn that the sun rises in the east 
and that if they face so that their 
right arms are extended toward the 


This article has been adapted from 
chapter eight, “Interpreting Maps and 
Globes,” of the 1953 yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
an NEA department. The material for 
chapter eight was prepared by the fol- 
lowing: Clyde F. Kohn, chairman; 
Mamie L. Anderzhon; Edward B. Espen- 
shade; Adah E. Flemington; Herbert H. 
Gross; John C. Hofer; and Louise Mc- 
Kenzie. 

The yearbook, entitled Skills in Social 
Studies and edited by Helen McCracken 
Carpenter, will be published this month. 
It deals with the development of a wide 
variety of skills in the social-studies field 
and offers practical suggestions for the 
classroom teacher. Copies of the year- 
book may be ordered from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. Cloth- 
bound edition $3.50; paperbound, $3. 





IT'S WISE TO BUILD MApPuc, 


ne 
Step 
at a 
Time 


rising sun, they will be facing north. 

Still later, the class can learn in 
the outofdoors that in the afternoon 
and evening the sun is in the west. 
If they point to the sun at this time 
of day with their left hands, then, as 
before, they are facing north; their 
right arm can be extended toward 
the east; and their backs are toward 
the south. Exercises like 
quire frequent repetition. 

Once pupils understand how to 
orient themselves in terms of the 
four cardinal directions, they are 
ready to try indicating these direc- 
tions from a selected place, such as 
the school. 


these re- 


As cuivpren gain skill in orient- 
ing themselves with the aid of the 
sun, they can next learn how to give 
directions from one place in the com- 
munity to another. For example, di- 
rections can be noted from home 
to school, from school to familiar 
places, and from home to commu- 
nity buildings. 

Whenever a trip is taken, the 
teacher should diagram the route 
before leaving the classroom. Each 
child might be given a copy of the 
diagram to refer to on the trip. Chil- 
dren at the third- and fourth-grade 
levels might also be encouraged to 
sketch in the route of the trip as they 
travel. The teacher will need to 
check to see that the lines are being 
drawn in the correct directions. 

All of these experiences can be 
introduced by the time youngsters 
have completed the third grade. 
When children have reached the in- 
termediate grades, they are ready to 
use a compass. They might then be 
given experience in making their 
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Children need orientation before they are ready to use maps and globes. 


own community maps by laying out 
the directional lines with the aid of 
the compass. 


O nce children have grasped the 
fundamental concepts, east, west, 
north, south, they are ready to learn 
how to orient a map. The first actual 
maps which the class uses should be 
placed on the floor in properly ori- 
ented position and discussed from 
that point of view. This procedure, 
incidentally, is one which can be 
continued profitably thruout the ele- 
mentary school. The hanging of 
maps too soon often results in the 
child’s confusing “north” with “up” 
and “south” with “down.” 

The teacher should always remem- 
ber that up and down are words 
with specific meanings. “Up” means 
away from the center of the earth; 
“down” means toward the center of 
the earth. These terms are not syn- 
onymous with north and south; nor 
with top and bottom. 

Street maps of one’s locality are 
commonly the first maps introduced 
in the classroom. They have been 
used successfully in second- and 
third-grade classrooms and are val- 
uable aids in teaching children to 
read directions on maps. Such maps 
are often drawn to scale by the 
teacher on large sheets of wrapping 
paper and placed on the classroom 
floor. 

By the time youngsters have 
reached the fourth grade they should 
be ready to use road maps. These, 
too, children must learn to orient 
before using. How familiar is the 
scene of the confused adult with a 
road map in his hand, trying to 
figure out which way to turn. Many 
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miles have had to be retraced be- 
cause the driver never learned to 


orient a map in the direction of 
travel. 


Brrore learning to read directions 
on small-scale maps, children need 
to know how to find directions on 
globes. This instruction begins with 
the identification of the two poles 
and the equator and the develop- 
ment of the concept of the earth’s 
axis. 

An easy means of getting the chil- 
dren to accept this last concept is to 
spin a half-dollar for each child to 
watch. The spinning coin visibly 
illustrates the invisible axis, and the 
child’s imagination translates this 
experience into the idea of the 
earth’s axis with its two poles. 

When the globe is introduced, the 
teacher under no condition should 
refer to the North Pole as_ being 
“up” and the South Pole as being 
“down.” Instead, thru words, re- 
peated often, the teacher should 
stress that north is toward the North 
Pole and south is toward the South 
Pole. In fact, it is better, in speaking 
of location, never to use the words 
up and down at all. 


As istrucTION proceeds, two ad- 
ditional facts should be called to the 
children’s attention. These can be 
learned by having the class examine 
the network of lines on a globe. 
From such observation, children can 
be led to state that: 

[1] North-south lines reach from 
pole to pole; and 

[2] East-west lines go around the 
earth the other way from the north- 
south lines. 


To understand fully the meaning 
of these observations, young people 
must first learn what the poles and 
the equator are and how east and 
west are determined. To teach the 
meaning of east and west, a globe 
can be rotated in the same direction 
that the earth spins—from left to 
right as observed by the students. 
East is defined as toward the rising 
sun; west as the direction toward the 
setting sun. If one travels eastward 
from a given point, he travels toward 
the rising sun in the morning, or 
toward the observer's right. 

This is one reason why wall and 
atlas maps for young children should 
be drawn with north at the top ol 
the page. Then east is toward the 
student’s right; in going from west 
to east one would travel from the 
left-hand side of the map to the ob- 
server's right. 

Drills may be planned in which 
the children use the lines on a globe 
to follow directions and to express 
the direction one place is from an- 
other. The terms of northeast, north- 
west, southeast, and southwest may 
be introduced after the cardinal di- 
rections have become familiar. 

Along with the use of north-south 
and east-west lines as guide lines for 
reading directions from maps, chil- 
dren should also be taught the use 
of the north arrow as a directional 
finder. 


Towarp the end of the middle 
grades, the idea can be developed 
that north is not always at the top 
of the map, but that it depends on 
the location of the North Pole on 
the map. Maps with the North Pole 
in the center of the page may be pre- 
sented. In working with these, stu- 
dents must keep in mind that north 
is always toward the North Pole; 
south is toward the South Pole. If 
the teacher at this level wishes, she 
might use the terms, “lines of lati- 
tude” instead of “east-west lines” 
and “lines of longitude” instead of 
“north-south lines.”’ 

By the time the child has com- 
pleted the intermediate grades, he 
should have learned to orient him- 
self, to orient maps and to read di- 
rections from both large and small 
scale maps. Having gained these 
skills, he will find maps have a real 
practical value for him and will be 
encouraged to use them in his every- 


day life. + 
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For the beginning teacher 





Watch Those 
Mannerisms 


It was the first rainy day in the fall. 
Indoor recess brought the query, 
“May we play school?” That seemed 
a good idea, so Miss Clements said, 
“Yes,” and sat down to listen. 

“Johnny, is what you're doing 
ab-so-lute-ly necessary?” asked Susan, 
the seven-year-old “teacher,” placing 
her left hand on her hip, palm up, 
and tilting her head to one side like 
an inquisitive robin. 

“Now, Frankie, you may read next,” 
Susan directed. As Frankie read, the 
youthful leader tapped her pencil 
impatiently and leafed thru the pages 
to see how much more of the story 
there was to read. 

Before Frankie finished, Miss Cle- 
ments saw her counterpart reach up 
and pull off an imaginary earring. 
Chen, as the earring was methodically 
screwed and unscrewed, Susan’s eyes 
drifted about the group. Three pairs 
of eyes were intently fixed on the 
hands that were so busily engaged 
with the earring. 

“Watch your book,” commanded 
the young teacher. Could that have 
been an edge in her voice? 

An angry flush suffused Miss Cle- 
ments’ face. Susan was deliberately 
making fun of her! Miss Clements 
stood and was about to speak sharply 
when she suddenly realized that 
Susan was not being impudent—she 
was just an observant child playing 
Miss Clements, typical teacher, to the 
best of her ability. 

“L hope the rest of them are not so 
conscious of every little thing I do,” 
Miss Clements thought as she sank 
back in her chair. She reached for the 
little bell on her desk, ready to give 
the short, quick taps 
nounced recess was over. 


which an- 


\s she did so, her eyes were still on 
the play-school group. Innocently, in 
anticipation, Tommy beat out the 
rhythm of the usual tattoo with his 
fingers on his idle book. She withdrew 
her hand from.the bell as if it had 
been red hot. 

“So help me,” she murmured to 
herself grimly, “I'll get rid of these 
stupid mannerisms or die in the at- 
tempt. If Robert Burns had known a 
few youngsters like Susan and 
Tommy, it never would have entered 
his head to write, “Oh wad some 
power the giftie gie us... .” 

—DAISY M. JONES, director of ele- 
mentary education, School City of 
Richmond, Indiana. 
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Everyone 


Gets Into the Act 


IN OUR CONSOLIDATED-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


s I left the football field one Oc- 
A tober afternoon when I was a 
student in highschool, I was sudden- 
ly conscious of the wistful glances of 
a group of football hangers-on— 
youngsters who for one reason or 
another were unable to play on the 
team. With nothing better to do, and 
looking disconsolate, they watched us 
practice, day after day. 

By the time I started my career in 
education, I had watched this little 
scene all too many times. I had also 
noticed that a few girls especially 
talented in dramatics, dancing, or 
singing got more than their share 
of student recognition, while others 
watched and envied. 

In view of all this, as an educator, 
I was pleased to discover that more 
and more school administrators—dis- 
turbed by the fact that only a few 
students were getting the breaks— 
were taking steps to insure wide stu- 
dent participation in activity pro- 
grams. 


W uen the new Orono School Dis- 
trict was formed in 1949, an integral 
part of our philosophy was to give 
every student in the school an oppor- 
tunity for a certain amount of recog- 
nition and a real sense of belonging. 


But the new six-year consolidated 


Mr. Lytle is superintendent of Orono 
District No. 11, Long Lake, Minnesota. 


Carlton W. Lytle 


highschool drew from an essentially 
rural area of 36 square miles and all 
students were transported to and 
from their homes by bus. Because of 
this, it was practically impossible to 
have an activities program with after- 
school meetings. 

However, we got around this situ- 
ation by adopting an 8:30-4 school 
day, with extracurriculum activities 
scheduled from 3 to 4. Because we 
wanted Orono students to participate 
in activities that would help develop 
them to their greatest potential, we 
decided to offer in this activities 
period a large variety of possibilities 
from which to choose. 


Topay seventh- and eighth-graders 
have activities three times a week and 
supervised study twice a week, and 
upperclassmen must have three 
periods of activities and may have 
more if they wish. 

Some deviations are necessary; 
some conflicts, inevitable. For exam- 
ple, one hour is not long enough 
for football and baseball practice 
because of the time necessary for 
donning uniforms and getting organ- 
ized on the field. Therefore, two 
hours are allowed for these activi- 
ties. Senior band practice is sched- 
uled for the next-to-last period. This 
makes it almost impossible for a foot- 
ball or baseball player to practice 
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with the senior band during football 
or baseball season. 

Similarly, a student participating 
in the last-period activities may be 
disappointed to find that he cannot 
be in both the junior art club and 
the junior dramatic club because 
they meet the same day. 

Arranging satisfactory individual 
programs for students with conflict- 
ing interests is sometimes difficult 
but usually not impossible. 


Getrinc any program started is 
difficult. So perhaps Orono was for- 
tunate in having only eight students 
fail to sign up for an activity at the 
outset. 

They explained that they would 
rather “just sit” for that hour. Since 
we had a teacher on the staff who 
seemed to feel very much the same 
way, the eight students and the in- 
structor were assigned a room for the 
purpose of “sitting.” 

The first day for the “sitting room” 
went well; on the second, the stu- 
dents seemed restless. The third day, 
a request was made for a radio. The 
fourth day, after expressing dissatis- 
faction with the selection of pro- 
grams that hour, the students 
changed their request to one for a 
phonograph. By the end of the first 
nine-week period, the eight “sitters” 
had developed into professional- 


‘ 
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sounding disc jockeys, amusing 
friends and other clubs with first- 
class entertainment. 

The day the new Orono High- 
school opened, a pair of worried 
parents told the principal that their 
son, a junior, refused to continue 
school. He had agreed to attend the 
first week, but had served warning 
that he was going to get a job. His 
poor grades reflected his lack of in- 
terest in school work. 

Nothing in the way of a miracle 
took place, but when the boy dis- 
covered he could belong to a rifle 
club and an archery club, he showed 
his first spark of enthusiasm. He ex- 
celled in both activities, was de- 
lighted to receive the admiration and 
respect of students and counselors, 
and stayed in school until he earned 
a diploma. 

Another youngster, poorly coor- 
dinated and slower to catch on than 
his classmates, really found himself 
by means of the camera club. What 
he lacked in quickness he made up 
in patient application. He was in- 
deed a proud boy when time after 
time his pictures were chosen for 
club exhibits. 

Last year everyone wondered how 
one of the Orono seniors, a star ath- 
lete, would react to the doctor’s de- 
cision that it was unlikely he could 
play any more football or basketball. 


erie [pa.] pustic scHoots 


AND THEIR SCHOOLS” 


Of course, it was a blow, but to our 
immense relief he presently declared 
with a grin, “Well, after all there are 
a couple of things I’ve always wanted 
to do and never had time for. Guess 
I’ll try out for the school paper and 
learn to be a sports writer.” 

Some youngsters with athletic ap- 
titudes don’t like the pushing around 
one gets in football. Eight such lads 
joined the gymnastic club and have 
achieved such skill on the new tramp 
oline that performances at basketball 
games and before service clubs keep 
spectators (and basketball players, 
too) in open-mouthed amazement. 


Tue activities program at Orono 
has become as much a part of the 
school day as classes in English and 
history. Parents are encouraged to 
participate, and adult-education 
courses are geared to promote co- 
operation. Skills and aptitudes are 
being fostered which are likely to 
help youngsters in their choice of a 
career or a lifelong hobby. 

Of even greater importance, we 
feel, is the school spirit the students 
have developed. They are learning 
to work out problems together; they 
are gaining respect for the achieve- 
ments of others; they are, we hope, 
getting the kind of experience that 
will make them worthwhile, re- 
sourceful citizens. + 
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Mannerisms 


It was the first rainy day in the fall. 
indoor recess brought the query, 
“May we play school?” That seemed 
a good idea, so Miss Clements said, 
“Yes,” and sat down to listen. 

“Johnny, is what you're doing 
ab-so-lute-ly necessary?” asked Susan, 
the seven-year-old “teacher,” placing 
her left hand on her hip, palm up, 
and tilting her head to one side like 
an inquisitive robin. 

“Now, Frankie, you may read next,” 
Susan directed. As Frankie read, the 
youthful leader tapped her pencil 
impatiently and leafed thru the pages 
to see how much more of the story 
there was to read. 

Before Frankie finished, Miss Cle- 
ments saw her counterpart reach up 
and pull off an imaginary earring. 
Then, as the earring was methodically 
screwed and unscrewed, Susan’s eyes 
drifted about the group. Three pairs 
of eyes were intently fixed on the 
hands that were so busily engaged 
with the earring. 

“Watch your book,” commanded 
the young teacher. Could that have 
been an edge in her voice? 

An angry flush suffused Miss Cle- 
ments’ face. Susan was deliberately 
making fun of her! Miss Clements 
stood and was about to speak sharply 
when she suddenly realized that 
Susan was not being impudent—she 
was just an observant child playing 
Miss Clements, typical teacher, to the 
best of her ability. 

“LT hope the rest of them are not so 
conscious of every little thing I do,” 
Miss Clements thought as she sank 
back in her chair. She reached for the 
little bell on her desk, ready to give 
the short, quick taps which = an- 
nounced recess was over. 

\s she did so, her eyes were still on 
the play-school group. Innocently, in 
anticipation, Tommy beat out the 
rhythm of the usual tattoo with his 
fingers on his idle book. She withdrew 
her hand from the bell as if it had 
been red hot. 

“So help me,” she murmured to 
herself grimly, “I'll get rid of these 
stupid mannerisms or die in the at- 
tempt. If Robert Burns had known a 
few youngsters like Susan and 
Tommy, it never would have entered 
his head to write, “Oh wad some 
power the giftie gie us... .” 

—DAISY M. JONES, director of ele- 
mentary education, School City of 
Richmond, Indiana. 
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Gets Into the Act 


IN OUR CONSOLIDATED-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


s I left the football field one Oc- 
A tober afternoon when I was a 
student in highschool, I was sudden- 
ly conscious of the wistful glances of 
a group of football hangers-on— 
youngsters who for one reason or 
another were unable to play on the 
team. With nothing better to do, and 
looking disconsolate, they watched us 
practice, day after day. 

By the time I started my career in 
education, I had watched this little 
scene all too many times. I had also 
noticed that a few girls especially 
talented in dramatics, dancing, or 
singing got more than their share 
of student recognition, while others 
watched and envied. 

In view of all this, as an educator, 
I was pleased to discover that more 
and more school administrators—dis- 
turbed by the fact that only a few 
students were getting the breaks— 
were taking steps to insure wide stu- 
dent participation in activity pro- 
grams. 


W uen the new Orono School Dis- 
trict was formed in 1949, an integral 
part of our philosophy was to give 
every student in the school an oppor- 
tunity for a certain amount of recog- 
nition and a real sense of belonging. 


But the new six-year consolidated 
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highschool drew from an essentially 
rural area of 36 square miles and all 
students were transported to and 
from their homes by bus. Because of 
this, it was practically impossible to 
have an activities program with after- 
school meetings. 

However, we got around this situ- 
ation by adopting an 8:30-4 school 
day, with extracurriculum activities 
scheduled from 3 to 4. Because we 
wanted Orono students to participate 
in activities that would help develop 
them to their greatest potential, we 
decided to offer in this activities 
period a large variety of possibilities 
from which to choose. 


Topay seventh- and eighth-graders 
have activities three times a week and 
supervised study twice a week, and 
upperclassmen must have three 
periods of activities and may have 
more if they wish. 

Some deviations are necessary; 
some conflicts, inevitable. For exam- 
ple, one hour is not long enough 
for football and baseball practice 
because of the time necessary for 
donning uniforms and getting organ- 
ized on the field. Therefore, two 
hours are allowed for these activi- 
ties. Senior band practice is sched- 
uled for the next-to-last period. This 
makes it almost impossible for a foot- 
ball or baseball player to practice 
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with the senior band during football 
or baseball season. 

Similarly, a student participating 
in the last-period activities may be 
disappointed to find that he cannot 
be in both the junior art club and 
the junior dramatic club because 
they meet the same day. 

Arranging satisfactory individual 
programs for students with conflict- 
ing interests is sometimes difficult 
but usually not impossible. 


Gerttinc any program started is 
difficult. So perhaps Orono was for- 
tunate in having only eight students 
fail to sign up for an activity at the 
outset. 

They explained that they would 
rather “just sit” for that hour. Since 
we had a teacher on the staff who 
seemed to feel very much the same 
way, the eight students and the in- 
structor were assigned a room for the 
purpose of “sitting.” 

The first day for the “sitting room” 
went well; on the second, the stu- 
dents seemed restless. The third day, 
a request was made for a radio. The 
fourth day, after expressing dissatis- 
faction with the selection of pro- 
grams that hour, the students 
changed their request to one for a 
phonograph. By the end of the first 
nine-week period, the eight “sitters” 
had developed into professional- 
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sounding disc jockeys, amusing 
friends and other clubs with first- 
class entertainment. 

The day the new Orono High- 
school opened, a pair of worried 
parents told the principal that their 
son, a junior, refused to continue 
school. He had agreed to attend the 
first week, but had served warning 
that he was going to get a job. His 
poor grades reflected his lack of in- 
terest in school work. 

Nothing in the way of a miracle 
took place, but when the boy dis- 
covered he could belong to a rifle 
club and an archery club, he showed 
his first spark of enthusiasm. He ex- 
celled in both activities, was de- 
lighted to receive the admiration and 
respect of students and counselors, 
and stayed in school until he earned 
a diploma. 

Another youngster, poorly coor- 
dinated and slower to catch on than 
his classmates, really found himself 
by means of the camera club. What 
he lacked in quickness he made up 
in patient application. He was in- 
deed a proud boy when time after 
time his pictures were chosen for 
club exhibits. 

Last year everyone wondered how 
one of the Orono seniors, a star ath- 
lete, would react to the doctor’s de- 
cision that it was unlikely he could 
play any more football or basketball. 
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Of course, it was a blow, but to ow 
immense relief he presently declared 
with a grin, “Well, after all there are 
a couple of things I’ve always wanted 
to do and never had time for. Guess 
I'll try out for the school paper and 
learn to be a sports writer.” 

Some youngsters with athletic ap- 
titudes don’t like the pushing around 
one gets in football. Eight such lads 
joined the gymnastic club and have 
achieved such skill on the new tramp 
oline that performances at basketball 
games and before service clubs keep 
spectators (and basketball players, 
too) in open-mouthed amazement. 


Tue activities program at Orono 
has become as much a part of the 
school day as classes in English and 
history. Parents are encouraged to 
participate, and adult-education 
courses are geared to promote co- 
operation. Skills and aptitudes are 
being fostered which are likely to 
help youngsters in their choice of a 
career or a lifelong hobby. 

Of even greater importance, we 
feel, is the school spirit the students 
have developed. They are learning 
to work out problems together; they 
are gaining respect for the achieve 
ments of others; they are, we hope, 
getting the kind of experience that 
will make them worthwhile, re- 
sourceful citizens. + 


PEACE OF MIND FOR THE TEACHER 


is possible despite his role conflicts. 


Robert J. Havighurst 


NYONE can have reasonable 

peace of mind if he [1] has a 
basic faith to live by, [2] has a com- 
fortable living and assurances of a 
comfortable future, [3] meets the ex- 
pectations that other people have of 
him, and [4] fulfills his own expecta- 
tions of the kind of person he would 
like to be. 

Much has been said and written 
about the first two requirements for 
a desirable feeling of security. In this 
article, let’s consider the last two 
items, about which there has, per- 
haps, been less discussion. Neverthe- 
less, it’s a fact that much emotional 
insecurity is due to the fact that peo- 
ple do not live up either to the con- 
cepts and expectations others have 
of them or to their own selfconcepts. 

Many of the teacher’s difficulties 
in achieving peace of mind are due 
to the diverse and often contradictory 
roles that a teacher is expected to 
play. Suppose we take a look at those 
conflicting roles: 


The person in authority versus 
the friend and counselor—The teach- 
er is known as one who has authority, 
maintains order, gives out grades, 
promotes or does not promote chil- 
dren. At the same time, he is ex- 
pected to be the friend of the chil- 
dren, their confidant—so sympathetic 
that they will tell their troubles to 
him. As a person in authority, he 
lives a role that tends to isolate him 
from his pupils, and at the same time 
he lives a contrasting role that invites 
affection and trust from them. 

It is a tribute to their skill that 
so many teachers succeed in combin- 
ing these two roles and remain uni- 
fied persons. 


Dr. Havighurst is professor of education 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Human Development of the University 
of Chicago. He is also a member of the 
editorial board of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, an NEA 
department. This year he is in New 
Zealand on a Fulbright appointment. 
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The participant in community af- 
fairs versus the stranger—Since the 
teacher possesses certain skills that 
are useful in conducting the affairs 
of the community, he is in demand 
for church work, Red Cross activi- 
ties, and many similar useful serv- 
ices. But in this role he is often 
limited to noncontroversial commu- 
nity affairs, and to ones with little 
prestige. 

While expecting the teacher to do 
a lot of this necessary but unreward- 
ing volunteer work, the community 
nevertheless usually regards him as 
a sociological stranger—one who is in 
but not of the community. The com- 
munity, in fact, often wants the 
teacher to be essentially neutral—un- 
able to pass judgment or take sides 
in local squabbles. 

Teachers, by means of long resi- 
dence in one place, can and do over- 
come this conflict—generally by shed- 
ding the role of the stranger. Yet 
they are often hesitant to do this, 
since there is some protection of their 
privacy and freedom of action in the 
stranger’s role. 

We can see then that teachers are 
exposed to certain role-conflicts in 
which they cannot meet others’ ex- 
pectations because these expectations 
are contradictory. This situation fre- 
quently causes emotional insecurity. 
But a successful teacher manages 
either to keep two opposite roles in 
balance, or to fill one so successfully 
that he can ignore the other. 


Tue TEACHER also experiences 
frustration if his selfconcept is 
radically at variance with a social 
role assigned to him. Let us consider 
several conflicts of this sort that are 
frequently encountered by teachers. 

The sociological stranger versus 
the lonely human who needs to feel 
at home in the community—As we 
have said, one social role of the 
teacher is that of the sociological 
stranger, especially in towns and 
small cities; yet the teacher usually 


wants desperately to feel at home to 
the extent that he has close friends, 
can come or go freely, is part of the 
private life of the community, and 
can relax and be himself. 

This conflict is especially acute 
with young, unmarried female teach- 
ers in small communities. Many a 
girl has gone to, teach in a small town 
where it seemed all doors were 
closed to her. She dared not date any 
of the young men in town because 
she did not know enough of their 
past history to know which ones 
would not arouse gossip about her. 
She had no one in whom to confide. 

When school was over for the day, 
she faced many lonely hours till bed- 
time. There was no public library, 
no movie, no place for pleasant 
recreation, and no one to be a com- 
panion. So she went upstairs to her 
bedroom and cried a while each even- 
ing, and then wrote letters and 
worked on her school work. 

The symbol of local mores versus 
the culturally cosmopolitan person— 
Parents expect the teacher to be a 
better model of behavior for their 
children than they are themselves. 
They expect the teacher to avoid any 
behavior which they think might be 
bad for adolescents to imitate. The 
teacher is expected to be a militant 
practitioner of the local mores. 

But the teacher sometimes sees 
himself as a cosmopolitan person— 
whose experiences or observations in 
other communities make him in- 
clined to disagree at some points with 
local mores while at the same time 
recognizing their good and stabiliz- 
ing qualities. This teacher, altho 
having the highest principles, may 
be irked—rightly or wrongly—at the 
restraints imposed upon him by the 
role of a primly moral person who 
ostentatiously sets a good example 
for children. 

The neutral, colorless public serv- 
ant versus the person of ideas, the 
seeker for truth—To the public at 
large, the teacher is a person hired 
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to do certain necessary things in 
rearing children. They think he 
should always live his role when he 
meets the public. He should have no 
views of his own on politics. Since 
the teacher has such a close personal 
relation with the children of the 
community, they feel he should be 
more neutral and more cautious than 
other public servants. 

This role is in direct conflict with 
the role of the man of ideas. Yet the 
selfconcept of many school teachers 
is that of the navigator in the un- 
charted seas of social science, the tire- 
less seeker for Goodness and Truth. 

It is only natural that in a time 
of doubt and tension people should 
freeze into mental rigidity and regard 
anything outside a certain circum- 
scribed pattern as a threat to their 
children. A good many people do not 
trust anyone with a free and active 
mind today, and consequently they 
go along with measures that will 
stifle the active search for truth 
among the teaching profession. 

The person on the move versus 
the person who desires to commit 
himself to the local community— 
Many teachers are people in transi- 
tion. The young unmarried woman 
teacher may be moving toward mar- 
riage and a family. Many young men 
and women starting out are teach- 
ing just to get experience and save 








LES LANDIN FROM ‘‘CTA JOURNAL** 


Let’s see now. Says here that you have 
taught art, music, English, history, geog- 
raphy, penmanship, speech, science, 
arithmetic, spelling, reading, health, citi- 
zenship, physical education, folk danc- 
ing, and have performed varied surgery 
and first aid on children, and have 
acted as a playground director, scout 
leader, psychotherapist, moving-picture 
projectionist, bookkeeper, cashier, jani- 
tor, parent and child counselor, libra- 
rian, mother, father, sister, and brother. 
Any other qualifications? 
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money before they seek further edu- 
cation and another job elsewhere. 
Consequently, they are temporary 
residents, teaching for a year or two 
before they move on to another job 
or another career. 

This role conflicts with the self- 








Peace of mind is important. But 
peace of conscience is far more 
vital for the person who wants to 
live a life of blessedness. 


—From The Christian Century. 
© 


I am wondering whether the over- 
weening passion for peace of mind 
is really a worthy ideal for a great 
democracy. . . . We must not en- 
courage our young people to 
identify peace of mind with escape 
from responsibility. .. . The goal 
in a democratic society should be 
fulfillment, not serenity; it should 
be adequacy, not ease. 


—Abram Leon Sachar in Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. 





concept of the teacher as one who 
wants to belong to a particular com- 
munity, to establish a. home there, to 
raise a family, to become a full- 
fledged citizen. Particularly as teach- 
ers grow older, they wish to commit 
themselves more and more to the 
local community, and they become 
dissatisfied if they cannot be sure of 
professional betterment while at the 
same time growing into community 
life. 

| NCIDENTALLY, one reason that role 
conflicts are more acute today than 
ever before is this: The teaching pro- 
fession is becoming exceedingly 
heterogeneous in social background. 

When the present stereotypes or 
social roles of the teacher came into 
existence, most teachers were chil- 
dren of middleclass townspeople or 
of farmers with middleclass ideology. 
But on a faculty today there are, for 
example, teachers who grew up in 
families where militant labor union- 
ism was the chief motivation in life. 

There are also racial and religious 
differences which may divide teach- 
ers into special-interest groups. 

The presentday heterogeneity of 
social characteristics is matched by 
heterogeneity of teaching assign- 
ments, which is another reason for 
the confusion of social roles. For ex- 
ample, in the large cities, some teach- 
ers in vocational schools 


are elec- - 


tricians, plumbers, or auto me- 
chanics, while others are teachers of 
Latin and still others specialize in 
teaching typewriting. 

These great differences of social 
origin and of vocational specializa- 
tion often lead to conflicts within the 
profession which make teachers in- 
secure. However, I believe that this 
heterogeneity will in the future mean 
greater role flexibility and increased 
mental health for teachers. Teachers 
will have to squeeze themselves into 
fewer narrow, stereotyped patterns 
and will be able to a greater degree 
to live up to their own selfconcepts— 
to be themselves. 


IN THE meantime anyone who is 
experiencing difficulty in achieving 
or maintaining emotional security in 
the teaching profession may find it 
helpful to do the following things: 

[1] Understand and accept him- 
self, with his strengths and weak- 
nesses. He must recognize that his 
selfconcept can be changed and may 
have to be changed in its less essential 
particulars in order to eliminate 
some sources of insecurity. 

[2] Understand and accept chil- 
dren. This is essential, since associat- 
ing with children in all their moods 
and manners is the heart of the 
teacher’s job. Unless this is pleasur- 
able to the teacher, he can never put 
up with the frustrations inherent in 
the job. 

[3] Understand society. By this I 
mean that the teacher must know 
the community in which he works, 
understand its social structure, recog- 
nize the existence of social expecta- 
tions which govern various jobs and 
particularly those that apply to the 
teacher’s job. A realistic perception 
of the social expectations people have 
of him as a teacher will enable him 
to see himself as others see him and 
thus will help him as he selects and 
organizes his own pattern of social 
roles. 

Notice that this is an active pat- 
tern. The teacher, to be a secure per- 
son, must understand himself, his 
pupils, and his society, and act in- 
telligently upon that understanding. 
The life of modern society is like a 
river full of shallows and eddies and 
treacherous currents. The _ teacher 
who is merely flotsam on its twisting 
surface is truly a lost soul. He needs 
motive power of his own, and a rud 


der to steer with. + 
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FAO 


No starrer how you cut the world’s 
loaf of bread, there is not enough 
to go around the table. Many people 
in the world do, of course, get their 
daily fill. But enormous numbers, es- 
pecially where ancient farming meth- 
ods and troubled economies give low 
vields, exist at the edge of starvation. 

The bare facts and figures show 
sharply how heavily hunger weighs on 
millions of human beings. In the Far 
East, for example, where something 
like half the people of the world live, 
seven of every 10 spoonfuls of food 
contain rice. But rice production in 
the world is only 92% of prewar 
levels. Yet the population has in- 
creased so that today 11 people take 
their places at the table for every 10 
before the war. 

An authority on the world’s larder, 
Norris E. Dodd, director-general of 
the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAQ), says: “The 
proportion of the world’s population 
with inadequate food supplies has 
grown appreciably larger.” Moreover, 
that diets often do not contain 
enough protective foods is evidenced 
by the startling extent of nutritional 
diseases. 

Today with world population in- 
creasing so fast that there are 80,000 
new mouths to feed at each breakfast, 
food and nutrition are problems of 
international scope. 

FAO studies the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of food. 
Under its survey are agriculture, fish- 
eries, forests. Thru missions to differ- 
ent countries, it helps to improve 
methods of growing and distributing 
food, of combatting animal and plant 
diseases, of reforestation, and of deal- 
ing with food “surpluses.” It has 
worked to save millions of tons of 
food from being destroyed by insects 
and fungi. It has been helping to im- 
prove grains and other plant strains 
in many parts of the world. It often 
cooperates with other agencies of the 
UN. For example, experts irom FAO 
and WHO are cooperating in work 
aimed at stamping out the deadly 
nutritional disease, kwashiorkor. 

Watch for news about the FAO! 
Headquarters: Rome, Italy. Member 
nations, 68. Established 1945. 
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TO THE PATRONS, 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 


The celebration of American Education Week summons the 
thoughtful attention of every American citizen. 






The youth of our Nation -- who are the future of our Nation -« 
are the hope and the test of freedom itself. In homes, farme 
and factories -- in the schools, senates, and churches of the 
next generation -- the youth of today will tell by their deeds 
the fate of those values which, cherished by the free through 
centuries, have given life and dignity and purpose to our own 
America. 






This -- nothing less -- is the measure of the task served by 
the teachers of our Nation today. Such a responsibility 
demands not only essential and elaborate material paraphere 
nalia: buildings, endowments, salaries, laboratories. It 
demands, above all else, strength and perception of heart 
and of mind. 






Our teachers are summoned to be patriots in the highest 
sense of the word: to teach the principles that bring freedom 
and justice to life; to make clear that enjoyment of liberties 
means acceptance of duties; and to impart the priceless 
knowledge that duty, in an age of peril, means sacrifice. 


Our whole citizenry is summoned to help the teachers in their 


great work: not only to provide them with the resources they 


need, but also to guard with devoted vigilance the freedom of 
thought and discussion which inspire free men to teach all 


men how to be free. 
Dy 
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I'M PROUD THAT 
| TAUGHT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


W. A. 


Porry-seves years ago Dwight Eisen- 
hower and I began our acquaintance, 
he as a student in highschool and I as 
school superintendent. 

No adequate account of a boy’s early 
education can be written without refer- 
ence to his home. In this respect our 
President was especially fortunate. I can 
testify to the high respect and esteem in 
which his parents were held by all who 
knew them, for the Eisenhowers were 
close neighbors of my parents in Abilene, 
Kansas. 

The family was a closely knit unit, 
bound together by ties of affection and 
responsibility. Since the children were 
all boys, they assumed many of the house- 
hold duties that commonly fall to the lot 
of girls. The unusual character of the 
family was generally attributed chiefly to 
the mother, who was evidently a woman 
of rare wisdom and high and firm prin- 
ciple. 

When Dwight and I began our ac- 
quaintance, the highschool was housed 
in the second floor of an old city-hall 
building. Below were the city jail, the 
fire department, and the janitor’s resi- 
dence. The conflicting activities of the 
several organizations were at times mirth- 
provoking and at times embarrassing. 

The next year we moved into a new 
highschool building, the first the town 
had. It was modest in size and appoint- 
ments, but it was ours. 

Dwight was a typical American boy. 
In him the tide of life ran high. He took 

Mr. Stacey is assistant state superintend- 


ent of public instruction, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Stacey 


life eagerly, vigorously, and courageously, 
and he found many things good in it. 
His engaging grin was prophetic of that 
irresistible smile, now world-famous. He 
had all the qualities desirable for the 
leadership that was awarded him. 

His attractive personality, coupled 
with his courage and high principle, car- 
ried him thru difficult situations. On one 
occasion when he was captain of the 
school football team, a member of the 
opposing team was a Negro boy. Some 
members of the home team objected to 
playing with him. The situation was 
quickly cleared by Dwight’s declaration 
that the Negro boy had the same right 
to play that he himself had. He clinched 
the matter by adding that if the Negro 
boy were not allowed to play, neither 
would the home-team captain play. 

He preferred action to contemplation 
and took the latter as a preparation for 
the former. He had a definite flair for 
athletics, mathematics, and_ physical 
science. His intelligence was shown by 
his high rank on the entrance examina- 
tion to West Point. His letter to his 
senator in connection with his possible 
appointment, written after completing 
highschool, showed his ability to express 
himself clearly, briefly, with precision 
and propriety. 

Perhaps there is no greater exemplifi- 
cation of the essential quality of Ameri- 
can democracy and the achievement of 
the American public school than the 
story of Dwight Eisenhower's life, featur- 
ing as it does the long period of ded- 
icated and fruitful service, climaxed by 
extraordinary achievement. 


Another proud teacher is Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, shown here with Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell. Now director of the State Library Commission, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota, Mrs. Byrnes taught Mr. Brownell when he was a first-grader in the training 
school of the Peru Normal School [now Nebraska State Teachers College], Peru, Nebraska. 
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that NEA Executive 


DID YOU KNOW... 


that the NEA Department of 


Rural Education, as one of the 
cooperating agencies in the Na- 
tional Council on Agricultural 
Life and Labor, has had a prom- 
inent part in a research project 
intended to improve the educa- 
tional opportunities of children 
of migratory agricultural work- 
ers? Howard A. Dawson, execu- 
tive secretary of the department, 
is treasurer of NCALL and chair- 
man of the research project 
board. 


Secretary 
William G. Carr is also Secre- 
tary-General of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession? 


that a research award of $1000 


is offered by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics 
[an NEA department] to encour- 
age studies in learning problems 
in the field of mathematics? De- 
tails from NCTM, NEA. 


that more than 70,000 reprints of 


last year’s NEA Journal center- 
spreads were distributed upon 
request? Largest number of re- 
quests were received for the 
March spread, “Mr. Chairman— 
I Move That .. .” 


that last year the NEA Defense 


Commission gave field service in 
over 100 communities? 


that the November issue of Na- 


tional Parent-Teacher magazine 
is a special “American Education 
Week” edition? The NPT is the 
official organ of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, one of the four sponsors of 


AEW. 


that the NEA moved its head- 


quarters to Washington, D.C., in 
1917? Association “headquarters” 
then consisted of two rooms on 
14th St., N.W. Today it includes 
a converted mansion, a 7-story 
office building, a small dwelling, 
a converted garage, three floors 
of a hotel, and a warehouse. 
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in lou Vote? 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
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IOWA 
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MARYLAND 
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NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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OHIO 
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SOUTH CAROLIN 
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TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
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WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
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to the 5th day prior to the election. 


» Special election September 29, 1953, determined a change. 
+Poll-tax receipt evidence of right to vote in leu of registration. 
*Exeeptions. in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and San Diego counties 


contact registrar of voters. 
+ City of town, 30 days. 
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R egulations governing registering and voting vary not only from state to state, but even 
within a state. The election information given here is based on data supplied by Mrs. Clarence 
E. Fisher of the District of Columbia League of Women Voters, the secretaries of state, and 


the Democratic and Republican National Committees 


and is concerned with general 


regulations for civilian voters only. For further details, clarification, and possibly later 
information, check with local authorities. [Also see page 465.] 


BOUT VOTING 


ABSENTEE BALLOT 


ELECTIONS 


ene eR: RRR NE SRE 


SECURE ABSENTEE BALLOT 
FROM 


| 
County ome 


ran auditor 


In cities ot 7000 to 40,000, with city clerk; in Omaha and Lincoln, with 
ection commissioner; no registration required in communities under 


?! Citizens of Douglas and Lancaster counties write election commissioners. 

22Final verification of information not available before publication. 

22 Proof of literacy of new voter. 

™4No registration for statewide election; locai authorities may order regis- 
tration for any local election. 

2*No registration in towns under 16,000 uniess ordered locally. 

2¢ Exceptions: or hospitalized veterans absent from county of 
residence. 


Get ballot from secretary of the cormimonwoalth or county 
board of elections any time before election. 


This worksheet was prepared with the cooperation of the NEA Citizenship Committee. 
Single copies are free to teachers if ordered before December 15; 50 for $1; 
[except for single copies] for less than $1. 


no orders 


CANDIDATES TO BE ELECTED IN 1954 


1954 PRI. 
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Sept 14 


To be set by 


May 29 


, elector must be able to read and write any section of state 
or have paid taxes the previous year on property in state 
assessed at $300 or more. 
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board of selectmen about having name put on list. 
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22 It elector more than 50 miles from his legal residence. 
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nical training at the expense of liberal education, says 


ODAY our country, the domi- 
Wie power of the world, is grop- 
ing for moral leadership commen- 
surate with its industrial, scientific, 
and military might. Despite this 
for leadership which comes 
from the liberally educated man— 
the man with breadth of vision and 
with insight into human nature, the 
man of character and integrity—we 
tend to emphasize technical and pro- 
fessional education. 


need 


Tue immediate demands of Amer- 
ican science and industry tor techni- 
cally trained personnel, the recogni- 
tion by parents and children of the 
economic and social value of such 
training, and the desire of colleges 
and universities for enrolment have 
encouraged the development, even 
the proliferation, of professional and 
semiprofessional fields of study in 
our institutions of higher learning. 

Each profession and semiprotes- 
sion has its demands which the insti- 
tutions must meet to satisfy the re- 
quirements for professional accredi- 
tation. These requirements would 
imply, for example, that the study 
of combustion engines has more in- 
fluence on the welfare of mankind 
than the philosophies of Plato or 
Kant or studies of the Old and New 
Testament; or that accounting and 
statistics have affected human lives 
more than the 
Rousseau. 

What 
ties, 


essays of Locke or 
is more, the arts, humani- 
social sciences, and sciences are 
being fragmentized to provide spe- 
cialized, technical programs. We now 
have English for journalism students, 
mathematics for business and secre- 
tarial students, science and _ social 
studies for education students. 

Our doctors and scientists, our 
accountants and industrialists are 
required to possess so much techni- 
cal knowledge that a single course 
in literature or philosophy, econom- 
ics or political theory, art or music 
is a lonely attempt at the education 
of the liberal man. In order to imbue 


Dr. Selden is president of Illinais Col- 
lege, Jacksonville. 
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What Is Happenin 


Colleges and universities are overemphasizing tech- 


the students in these specialized pro- 
grams of study with a breadth of 
vision, an insight into human na- 
ture, and moral integrity, more re- 
liance must be placed on the faculty 
than is necessary in a program of 
studies that is liberal by nature. It 
is indeed unfortunate that the facul- 
ties for these specialized courses of 
study are obtained largely from these 
same specialized programs. 

Have we not permitted the Ger- 
man stress on scholarship, so helpful 
in the scientific and technical fields, 
to permeate our higher education at 
the expense of the broader aspects 
of humanity? 


Curistian Gauss, the late dean of 
Princeton, once said, “Our faith in 
education, any education, has al- 
lowed us to repeat and believe that 
‘education is the salvation of democ- 
racy.’ This is perhaps our most naive 
and grievous error.”” Fortunately 
there are current indications of rec- 
ognition that any education is not 
the salvation of democracy or of 
humanity. 

Business men are beginning to 
appreciate that technical training is 
not sufficient for the importance of 
their social responsibilities. Junior 
executives are being sent to institu- 
tions like Harvard, North Carolina, 
Northwestern, and Rutgers for edu- 
cation in the broader phases of their 
business responsibilities. 

Under a program started by John 
D. Rockefeller III, a small number 
of government employes are yearly 
granted “sabbatical fellowships” for 
general study. The Nieman Fellow- 
ships at Harvard are available for 
advanced general study for journal- 
ists. 

Colleges and universities them- 
selves thru their recent activities in 
general education are showing their 
concern for educating the liberal 
man and woman. 

But these developments are not 
enough. Courses for junior execu- 
tives and fellowships for government 
and newspaper employes affect too 
few people. And general education 


William K. Selden 


programs in the large, complex uni- 
versities cannot be offered with com- 
plete, wholehearted devotion on the 
part of the institution. 

Our large institutions now have 
prior commitments to research and 
graduate study, which, it must be 
said, they usually handle effectively 
and well. Many are now dependent 
upon sizable yearly grants for techni- 
cal research, mostly in science. 


Tuererore, ‘in our large univer- 
sities, education of the liberal man 
and woman can be only one of many 
purposes of the institution. In the 
small, completely committed liberal- 
arts college, on the other hand, it 
can and should be the single mission. 
In such colleges, I believe, lies our 
chief hope for the education of lib- 
eral citizens. 

The liberal man and woman must 
be sensitive to their environment, 
must understand the forces of his- 
tory, must have knowledge of science, 
must appreciate the factors of human 
relations, and must have a reverence 
for God. A good faculty in a small 
liberal-arts college can provide this 
type of education undiverted by 
technical programs and can do it in 
the personal way that is so truly a 
part of a liberal education. 

But the small liberal-arts college 
continues to face a problem. Each 
has felt the competition for enrol- 
ment, for endowment, for support. 
Some colleges have weakened and 
succumbed in the process by offering 
technical courses, by boasting of spe- 
cialized faculty research, even by 
encouraging semiprofessionalism in 
athletics. 

But many, thru accident or design, 
have retained their original purpose 
and have pursued a steady course. 
They have followed the precept of 
Alfred North Whitehead: “Morai 
growth is dependent upon the ha- 
bitual image of greatness.” Their 
ideal has been the liberal man. 
Without apologies, our small liberal- 
arts colleges must continue to pro- 
claim Whitehead’s great precept for 
the sake of humanity. + 
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to Liberal Arts? 


Liberal values in higher education will continue 


to survive 


T IS generally admitted that the 

traditional liberal arts no longer 
hold the dominant position they 
once held in higher education. In 
the opinion of some, this is good; 
to others, it is deplorable. 


Amone the numerous forces or 
trends which I believe have changed 
the position of the liberal arts in 
higher education are these four: 

First, traditional liberal arts are 
felt to be altogether too narrow a 
framework on which to rest the 
educational structure needed today. 
They are considered inadequate (at 
least in the way they are presently 
taught) to serve as a basis for or- 
ganizing and teaching the growing 
accumulations of knowledge. 

This explains why the older sub- 
jects have given birth to new sub- 
jects which now lead independent 
lives. For example, botany and zo- 
ology are the parents of genetics, 
bacteriology, plant pathology, and 
the whole science of agriculture (to 
mention a few of perhaps 40 sub- 
divisions of biology) ; psychology and 
education have long since overshad- 
owed their parent, philosophy. 

Second, the liberal arts have felt 
the impact of a vocational compul- 
sion which affects more people more 
insistently than ever before. The 
masses who have recently found 
higher education necessary as well 
as available have been interested in 
making livings in the “agricultural 
and mechanical arts” and in the 
thousands of new ways in which our 
changing society wished to put them 
to work. Interest in learning, as rep- 
resented by the traditional liberal 
arts, has been powerfully tempered 
by economic necessity. 

The third basic force which has 
affected adversely the position of 
the liberal arts is a gradual shift in 
our educational values. This shift 
may be described as a decline of 
“learning,” broadly conceived, as the 
highest value of education and its 
replacement by “competence.” 


Dr. Stoke is dean of the graduate school 
of the University of Washington, Seattle. 
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in a variety of new forms, says 


Yesterday the educated man knew 
much of history—ancient, medieval 
and modern; he knew something of 
the lives of great men; he could iden- 
tify the 13 decisive battles of the 
world; he studied foreign languages, 
and moral philosophy. He studded 
his conversation with literary allu- 
sions. 

Today, “learning” may still be ad- 
mired, but its acquisition is not con- 
sidered vital. The educated man is 
the competent man. Competence 
does not mean narrow vocational 
training; rather it means the mastery 
of a substantial body of knowledge 
which can be put to immediate use. 

The educated man of today does 
not aspire to breadth of knowledge; 
in fact, he renounces it. He knows 
what competence in any field costs in 
terms of time and effort and he is 
likely to be suspicious of the man 
who pretends to more. 

The fourth of the observations 
which help to explain what has hap- 
pened to the liberal arts is—let it be 
said gently—that they have proved 
themselves inflexible and unadapta- 
ble to the new demands made upon 
them. Too often their spirit has 
been haughty and pedantic. The 
special needs of teachers and engi- 
neers, for example, have been met 
grudgingly. 


Prrnars my analysis thus far has 
left the impression that the tradi- 
tional values of the liberal arts are 
being lost and that the loss is not 
great. This would be an impression 
unintended. The values which have 
been associated with the liberal arts 
should always be conserved in educa- 
tion. But it is not subjectmatter 
which has produced those values— 
it is rather the way in which those 
subjects have been taught. 

Whatever happens to the tradi- 
tional liberal arts as the core of 
higher education, one may be opti- 
mistic as to the eventual preserva- 
tion of the “liberal” values which 
have always been identified with 
them. The first reason for such opti- 
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mism is that “liberal” values will be 
discovered in the new subjects in the 
curriculum. 

If history, for example, teaches 
men patience and humility, is there 
any reason to believe that these same 
values cannot be derived from ge- 
ology or nuclear physics? Is the 
mastery of a declension fundamental- 
ly a more “learned” accomplishment 
than a knowledge of formulae in or- 
ganic chemistry? Does the beauty of 
poetry or painting affect mind or 
character more than insight into the 
symmetry of suspension bridges? 

The second note of optimism 
comes from the gradual adaptation 
of the liberal arts to new interests 
and needs. Pressures of time, of vo- 
cational demand, of a vastly expand- 
ed curriculum, will no longer permit 
concentration of attention exclusive- 
ly upon the liberal arts, but this does 
not mean that the informative and 
cultural values of such studies must 
necessarily be forsworn. 

Fewer students now know Latin, 
but probably more are taking courses 
in etymology and in classical litera- 
ture in translation. Survey courses 
in the history of civilization and phi- 
losophy may not produce historians 
and philosophers, but they will intro- 
duce many people to the fields. Thru- 
out the liberal arts a spirit of adapt- 
ability is growing. 

My third observation is that in the 
future, highschools may introduce 
students to liberal arts earlier than is 
done at present. The complaint 
that the first years of college dupli- 
cate too much the work of the high- 
schools is sound and should bring 
about some withdrawal by the col- 
leges from preparatory work. There 
may be room here for sound educa- 
tional adjustment on the part of both 
colleges and highschools. 


To SUMMARIZE, I believe that the 
liberal arts as a group of subjects 
may not again regain their dominant 
position in the curriculum, but their 
liberal values will continue to sur- 
vive in a variety of forms. + 
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Life with 


HE face behind the teller’s cage 

has a strangely familiar look. I 
study its 30-ish roundness and glance 
at the receding hair-line. It’s no use. 
I just can’t place him. Then he 
looks up, sees me, and smiles. That 
smile carries me back over the years. 
It’s Tommy. 

“Why, hello,” he says; and I try 
to brace myself for the inevitable 
question of the ex-pupil: “Are you 
still teaching at highschool?” 

“Yes, I still teach there,” I say, 
trying not to quaver and dodder, and 
holding to the thought that a senator 
with whom I went to college is often 
referred to as “young Senator Ful- 
bright.” But such repeated episodes 
can’t help making one wonder. May- 
be I should quit. Why do I stay on? 

Well, there’s always the possibility 
that I might have difficulty earning 
my living any other way. And there 
is the point that most people who 
have invested many years and some 
money in training and more years 
in gaining experience in a_profes- 
sion are not expected to cast that 
investment aside easily. But I think 
the real reason I keep on is those 
teenagers. I love them! 


B itt, late—almost—to his class, puts 
on the brakes in his headlong dash 
for my door and maneuvers expert- 
ly the last five yards as the bell 
finishes its jangle. He gets my pained 
expression, which he expects, and 
swaggers to his seat. 

Twelve-year-old behavior, that. 
And yet this same Bill (actually 16) 
shows the maturity of an 18-year-old 
in leading a social-studies discussion 
group. 

How old are the 30 other variables 
in my class? Their variableness is 





Mrs. Huckaby is girls’ counselor and 
English teacher, Little Rock [Arkansas] 
Central Highschool. Her article was 
sent to The Journal by Emma Scott, edi- 
tor of the Journal of Arkansas Educa- 
tion, as a companion-piece to the popu- 
lar “Life with Children” by Mabel 
Glenn Dowling, which appeared in the 
NEA Journal last December. 
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Teenagers 


IS THE BEST PART ABOUT TEACHING, DECLARES 


challenging. Certainly life could 
never be dull in this room! 

And I like “life on the razor‘s 
edge,” as B. Jo Kinnick puts it. In 
fact, she might very well have been 


thinking about me when she wrote: 


“Prosaic occupations 

And dull enough I grant you, 
Deep-sea diving, parachuting, 
These do not enchant you. 

You want life on the razor’s edge, 
Lunch on the lion’s lip, 

The matchless thrills of pedagogy 
Have you in their grip. 

Cross Niagara on a tight rope, 
Climb the Matterhorn alone, 
Smash a cartridge with a hammer, 
Steal a bull dog’s only bone, 


Elizabeth Huckaby 


These are sissy occupations 

Only witless ones compare 

To the teacher’s routine perils, 
To the things you do and dare!” 


Joe gives a report on the life of 
Julius Caesar. He lingers lovingly 
on a Hollywood-influenced account 
of Caesar’s four marriages, and then 
hints at an extra-marital affair with 
Cleopatra, which, he explains, he 
read about in a book from the down- 
town library. 

“What's the 
I ask. 

“Oh, I don’t think you'd like it,” 
said Joe. “It’s for adult readers.” 

And so they protect me from some 


title of the book?” 





“The Webster’s of American Education” 


M ost educators would agree that 
the profession has needed a dictionary 
of educational terms for official re- 
porting. Because of the wide di- 
vergence in the meaning of terms 
from state to state, the profession has 
been unable to get an accurate pic- 
ture of educational conditions and 
to make valid comparisons of educa- 
tional situations in different states. 

As a result of this frustrating situ- 
ation, hundreds of educators have 
participated, during the past two and 
one-half years, in the preparation of 
a veritable “Webster’s of American 
Education,” as it has been called. Its 
real title is: Handbook I. The Com- 
mon Core of State Educational In- 
formation. 

The book is a cooperative produc- 
tion of the state and territorial de- 
partments of education and the US 
Office of Education. It is designed 
to occupy the same position in regard 
to basic items of education informa- 
tion that the dictionary occupies with 
respect to everyday words. 

Recognizing the importance of the 
handbook to American education, the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers has officially accepted 
the volume as the fundamental guide 
for state systems of education records 
and reports. Furthermore, the organi- 


zation has urged “that the state and 
territorial departments of education 
make prompt and complete use of the 
common-core terminology for com- 
parable statistical information 

to the end that information in local, 
state, and federal reports will be 
more meaningful.” 

Plans have already been made by 
state departments of education to fol- 
low the course urged by the NCCSSO. 
This does not mean discarding the 
system of records and reports now in 
operation or the addition of a new 
system which would require the keep- 
ing of many more records. However, 
it will require the revision of many 
state definitions, elimination of other 
items which are duplications, and 
addition of items considered essential 
by the hundreds of educators who 
prepared the handbook. 

Other handbooks are planned in 
the series. They will deal with addi- 
tional finance, personnel, and prop- 
erty terms that need to be compar- 
able among local school districts. 

Order Handbook I from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C.; 35 cents a copy. 


—FRED F. BEACH, chief, state school 
administration, Office of Education, 
US Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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of the harsher facts of life. Nothing 
sordid could possibly have existed in 
that improbable time when teachers 
were young. Frankness among them- 
selves, guardedness with their elders. 
Just one of those contrasts that make 
them so interesting to me. 


Tuere are other inconsistencies, of 
course. Look at their fashions, for 
instance. So, the horse-tail for a 
while, and then the Italian hair-cut. 
So the sideburns and drake’s tail for 
a while, and then the crew-cut. How 
they hate to attract attention to 
themselves; and so the most-sought- 
after honor that the school has to 
offer is the position of cheer leader, 
where they scream and cavort before 
thousands. They just don’t fit a pat- 
tern. Dealing with them daily is one 
continuous surprise. And I like sur- 
prises. 

I like their emotions, too. After 
athletic, political, or scholastic con- 
tests, the losers cry—and so do the 
winners. They yell and laugh and 
greet their friends with such enthu- 
siasm that the narrow halls and cor- 
ridors are bedlam. But they can 
settle in an instant to an emotion- 
packed quiet at the mere appearance 
of the flag in the auditorium, or at 
the reading of Scripture or a prayer. 

“I’m so mad,” says Lucy, her 
face flushed with indignation at a 
thoughtless reference in the preced- 
ing class that has wounded a Jap- 
anese-American classmate’s feelings. 

And Joyce sobs aloud in the visual- 
education room as Sydney Carton, 
on the guillotine, begins, “It is a 
far, far better thing that I do, than 
| have ever done. . .” Bless the teen- 
agers’ hearts. They still have hearts, 
and I love them for it. 


WE “experteNcen” teachers feel we 
know a lot about teenagers, but we 
never stop learning, usually the hard 
way. A group of us had quite a shock 
recently as we sponsored a “formal” 
dinner given by and for two or three 
hundred junior and senior girls, 
members of school clubs. Our shock 
was semantic, I guess; for the word 
“formal” certainly did not mean to 
them what it meant to us. Indeed as 
far as they were concerned, it seemed 
to mean only the type of dress 
worn to the party. 

They couldn’t have looked loveli- 
er, these girls with their beautiful 
young heads and shoulders rising 
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from bare-top, bouffant, floor-length 
frocks of the most delicate materials, 
colors, and designs. A charming 
group of real young ladies, we spon- 
sors thought as we settled back to 
enjoy the prepared program and 
the five-course dinner. 

Then one of the girls started a 
school yell, a football yell in May at 
a formal dinner. They screamed it. 
Then they screamed all their foot- 
ball songs. We sat dismayed, at our 
corner table. What will our adult 
guests think of them ( and, of course, 
of us) for their hoydenish behavior? 
Between courses, a girl jumped up to 
visit a friend at another table. The 
idea caught on. Now the banquet 
hall was a seething mass of frothy 
color thru which the waiters could 
not serve. 

Repeated pleas by the toastmaster 
brought comparative immobility to 
the mass during the remarks of the 
honored guest, the pretty and charm- 
ing wife of the governor of the state. 
But the girls groaned swooningly at 
her mention of their favorite male 
singer; and they laughed too loudly, 
we thought, at the humorous touches 
in her talk. 

‘The governor’s wife, after the din- 
ner, spoke graciously to the sponsors 
of the delightful “spontaneity” of 
the girls. We sponsors were calling it 
by a harsher name. 

From the “formal” dinner we went 
on to the “formal” dance. The girls 
soon kicked off their high-heeled 
shoes, ranged them along the side- 
lines, and danced blissfully in bare 
or stockinged feet. By now all of us 
sponsors were ready to resign, feeling 
that the patrons of our school would 
certainly be justified in requesting 
our resignations, if this was the best 
we could do with our training in the 
social graces. 

But that was at midnight, after 
a long and trying day. Morning 
brought a saner judgment. After all, 
we should not have expected of 
them a degree of formality on our 
middle-aged level. Forewarned, we'd 
plan things more carefully next year. 


Here, of course, is the real appeal 
of teaching teenagers. There is so 
much for young people to learn. 
There is always a future when you 
work with them. And that future is 
unpredictable. I'll stick with my 
teenagers for a while. 

Yes, I still teach at highschool. + 


A Good Listener 


Dale Richard Wynn of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
written the following principles basic 
to good listening for school super- 
intendents. But there is good advice 
here for the rest of us as well. The 
statements are adapted from Educa- 
tional Trends, Isswe Number 553, an 
Arthur C. Croft publication. 


To be a good listener: 


e Listen until people “are run 
down” when they come to you with 
a problem. . . . It is a mistake to 
react to early statements, because 
they are frequently warming up .. . 
or testing the limits... . 

® Get people to talk freely about 
matters which are important to them, 
and take time to listen to them... . 
Distraught people are like alarm 
clocks. They have high potential 
energy and pose a real threat as long 
as they are wound up. They can be 
stopped arbitrarily, but that doesn’t 
relieve the tension or erase the poten- 
tial. One can deal effectively with 
them only after they are completely 
run down. 

e Attempt to orient the speaker's 
remarks to their proper context. It 
is quite important to know what a 
person is really concerned about be- 
fore trying to act on the verbal 
manifestation of his complaint. 

Frequently the person himself does 
not perceive the sentiments that un- 
derlie a particular dissatisfaction. But 
if he is encouraged to talk freely, the 
effect is not only cathartic for him 
but also a revelation for the listener. 

¢ Refrain from hasty disapproba- 
tion. Don’t argue. The importance 
lies in his, not your, recognition of 
the need for changed behavior or 
attitude. 

e@ Listen not only to what he says 
but also to what he does not say... . 
Frequently that which he does not 
say is as revealing as that which he 


*verbalizes. 


@ Relax; make the conversation 
unhurried and unharried. . . . The 
problem may be more important than 
his first words indicate. 

e Express appreciation for his 
bringing the problem to you. It is 
completely disarming to be thanked 
for presenting a criticism or griev- 
ance. It establishes . . . rapport for 
future conversations and lets the 
person depart with a constructive 
attitude. 

® Be available for listening pur- 
poses. . . . Planning blocks of time 
for listening purposes is a concern 
that few administrators can afford 
to ignore in a. . . democratic enter- 
prise. 
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FINANCING 
LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Present assessment prac- 
tices result in unfair dis- 


tribution of state aid. 


Francis 


HEN school people get to- 

gether in national or in re- 
gional meetings to discuss school 
finance, one topic almost always en- 
ters into the discussion—“measuring 
the taxpaying ability of local school 
districts.” 

The reason for this is that most 
new plans of state aid to local dis- 
tricts involve some form of “equali- 
zation aid.” Equalization aid is grant- 
ed by states to local districts to sup- 
port a “foundation program” or 
“minimum school budget” in such a 
way that districts with lowest finan- 
cial ability get more aid per unit of 
educational need than do districts 
with greater local financial ability. 

In order to compute amounts of 
state money going to each local dis- 
trict under such a plan, it is necessary 
to have some measure of a district’s 
taxpaying ability as well as some 
measure of its educational need. Edu- 
cational need is usually the number 
of pupils, teachers, or classroom units 
with or without various sorts of ad- 
justments. The measure of taxpaying 
ability is most commonly the assessed 
value of real property in local dis- 
tricts. 

Most people tend to avoid statis- 
tical problems such as this. The basic 
concepts involved in the “local abil- 
ity” problem, however, may be un- 
derstood with simple arithmetic. 


Dr. Cornell is chairman of the NEA 
Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. He is professor of edu- 
cation at, the University of Illinois. 
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The Equalization Plan 


Let us see how a scheme of appor- 
tionment of state aid works for an 
individual school district. Suppose 
the state plan calls for equalizing a 
foundation program of $200 per 
pupil unit with a uniform rate of 
local tax effort of 20 mills, or two 
cents on the dollar. The amount of 
aid to any district would be $200 
times the number of pupil units less 
its local share at the uniform rate of 
effort of 20 mills. 

Now, the difficulty lies in the fact 
that the rate of effort must be ap- 
plied to property valuation, a statis- 
tic which is very difficult to derive 
reliably. The normal procedure is 
to use assessed valuation. But assessed 
valuation may be 10°; of full value 
in one district, 20°% in a second, and 
as high as 90° in a third. When 
assessed valuation in such unreliable 
form is used to determine state aid, 
there are great inequities in the ap- 
portionment, which counteract the 
purposes of equalization. 

In District A, for instance, with 
100 pupils, the total cost of the pro- 
gram would be $200 times 100, or 
$20,000. Suppose the assessed valua- 
tion of this district is $400,000. A 
20-mill standard rate of effort for 
District A would mean that it would 
have to contribute $8000 of the cost 
of the program. The balance, $12,- 
000, would come from the state as 
equalization aid. 

Now suppose the actual value of 





property for District A is $1,000,000. 
Property in the district is assessed at 
40°, of its full value. 

There would be no difficulty if all 
districts in the state also assessed 
themselves at exactly 40% of full 
value. But this never happens. 

District B, for example, with 100 
pupils and $1,000,000 of full value of 
property may be assessing itself at 
20%, of full value. That is, the avail- 
able official assessment figure would 
be $200,000. 

The 20-mill rate applied to this 
would be $4000, which District B 
would have to contribute to the $20,- 
000 foundation program. As a con- 
sequence, it would receive $16,000 in 
state aid. Simply by virtue of a lower 
assessment rate, District B would re 
ceive $4000 more in state aid than 
would District A. 


Two Possible Solutions 


The remedy for this situation fol- 
lows either one or the other (or 
both) of two lines of attack. 

One of these is to improve the 
system of assessing property. This is 
undoubtedly an attack which should 
be made in any event. In most states 
a large share of the revenues in sup- 
port of schools must continue to 
come from taxes on property. If prop- 
erty is underassessed, a part of the 
tax base for the support of our 
schools is thereby lost. 

Unfortunately, most states have 
had very little success with this ap- 
proach. However, this is the most 
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logical way of solving the problem, 
and steps have been outlined for 
doing it.! 

An alternative solution is to derive 
a measure of local ability independ- 
ently of the assessed valuation figures 
on the tax books. One method of 
doing this is to charge a state agency, 
such as a state tax commission, with 
responsibility for studying property 
valuations and promulgating correc- 
tive factors or estimates of true or 
full valuation. This scheme is used 
in several states, such as New York 
and Illinois. 

The most recent technic for arriv- 
ing at independent measures has 
been the use of ability indexes based 
on measures of economic activity. 
There has been about 15 years of 
practical experience with this technic 
in actual state aid plans, most of this 
since the end of World War II. Be- 
cause of the increasing interest 
among school people in ability in- 
dexes of this type, the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance has recently sponsored a 
study reviewing the theory and prac- 
tice in their use in state-aid plans. ? 


The Ability Index 

Six states have used this type of 
ability measure—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Texas, and West 
Virginia. All ability indexes which 
have been used, and most of those 
proposed, are merely weighted aver- 
ages of certain economic statistics. 
The measures are expressed as per- 
cent of the state total. 

The statistics used include such 
measures as individual incomes, re- 
tail sales, sales-tax receipts, passen- 
ger-vehicle registrations, number of 
persons gainfully employed, value 
added by manufacture, and value of 
farm products. 

In states which have income taxes 
and sales taxes, information on the 
yields of these taxes, or of the bases 
upon which the taxes are paid, is 
available from state sources, as is 
information concerning the number 
of automobiles registered. Other in- 
formation is available from publi- 
cations of the federal government. 

Statistics are not available for 
small local units. As a matter of fact, 
the technic is useful only in elim- 
inating inter-county inequities of 
assessment since statistics are avail- 
able only by county and not by 
smaller units. 
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There have been several technical 
studies on the subject of the best 
methods of weighting combinations 
of measures to arrive at an ability 
index. These are beyond the scope 
of the present discussion. Once the 
proper weightings have been deter- 
mined, however, the method of com- 
bining measures is quite simple. 

For instance, suppose we find that 
the volume of retail sales in a given 
county is 2.95°% of the state total 
and that individual incomes and 
number of motor-vehicle registra- 
tions for the same county are respec- 
tively 2.05°%, and 3.21% of the state 
total. Suppose further that we are 
to combine these three measures in 
an index with weights respectively 
of 3, 2, and 1. We compute a weight- 
ed index for our sample county sim- 
ply by multiplying 2.95 by 3, 2.05 
by 2, 3.21 by 1, adding the three 
products, and dividing by the sum of 
the weights, 6. The result is 2.69. 

This type of index may be inter- 
preted as a percent of the state total 
“local taxpaying ability.” This inter- 
pretation, of course, is tenable only 
to the extent that the measures and 
weightings used in the combination 
actually reflect the relative taxpaying 
ability of the county. 

Such indexes are actually estimates 
or approximations—statistical meas- 
ures—and as such are not perfect. 
The justification in their use is re- 
search which shows that the error (or 
inequity) of ability indexes is less 
than the error of assessed valuation. 

Of the six states, all but Arkansas 
have included assessed valuation it- 
self as one of the measures used in 
the combination. Therefore, only 
Arkansas has really had an index as 
a complete substitute for assessed 
valuation. Alabama and Florida have 
plans to eliminate assessed valuation 
from their indexes. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


Alabama was the first to adopt the 
technic. Its index has been in use for 
14 years. The fate of the index in 
Arkansas is uncertain since there 
have been some difficulties in find- 
ing sufficient state funds to fully im- 
plement the state program. 

Both the Georgia and the Texas 
schemes are relatively new. It will 
be interesting to see how their ex- 
perience develops. Groups in both 
these states are studying their ability 
indexes. 





West Virginia adopted an ability 
index in 1948 and at its iast legis- 
lative session abandoned the use of 
the index in favor of a survey and 
appraisal of property values to be 
made by a state tax commission. 

It is evident that ability indexes 
may be expected to work consider- 
ably better in some states than in 
others. The adoption of an index 
at the time of the introduction of 
a new state-aid plan seems to be the 
only favorable situation. 

The ability index probably will 
not be too useful in such states which 
are organized with numerous small 
and overlapping school districts. In 
states without income taxes and sales 
taxes, it is difficult to find enough 
usable economic measures to com- 
bine in a satisfactory index. In still 
other states the alternative solution, 
that of direct measures of property 
valuation, will prove satisfactory. 

Use of the ability index discour- 
ages competitive underassessment by 
local units to receive more state aid. 
It actually permits local units to 
increase their assessed valuation with- 
out losing state aid. The index is 
better than assessed valuation in that 
it is objective, stable, and equitable. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the 
index is as a temporary device in the 
transition to better property assess- 
ment. Such a statistical device is no 
substitute for good assessment and 
it is not a perfect measure of actual 
taxpaying ability. In fact, some have 
looked upon ability indexes as short- 
cuts to the property-tax problem. It 
is merely a means ef moving forward 
with delensible plans of state aid 
where the property-assessment meas- 
ure would stand in the way. 

However, because of the demon- 
strated advantages which some states 
have found for the ability index, no 
state launching upon a new plan of 
state equalization aid should proceed 
without including in its planning a 
thoro investigation of its possibilities. 


[1] NEA Research Division and Commit- 
tee on Tax Education and School Finance. 
Equitable Property Assessments. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, May 1950. 31p. 
(Mimeo.) P ’ 

NEA Research Division. Improving the 
General Property Tax as a Source of School 
Revenue. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, February 1950. 29p. (Mimeo.) 

[2] Cornell, Francis G., and McLoone, 
Eugene P. The Index of Economic Ability 
in State School Finance Programs. Prepared 
for the NEA Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association. (To be published.) 
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E HAVE often heard it said 

that the future of the nation 
lies in the hands of youth. Yet the 
hope implied by that expression is 
belied in sobering news accounts of 
the delinquent conduct of youth. 

If we think about this situation, 
we come up with several questions. 
How prevalent is juvenile delin- 
quency? Is it increasing? What are 
the causes? What are the means of 
control? How can we prevent it? 

Progress in solving some of the 
problems suggested by these ques- 
tions appears to require the enlight- 
ened support of professional work- 
ers in education as well as lay citi- 
zens in general. The NEA Research 
Division has gathered together in- 
formation about several aspects of 
the delinquency problem. The com- 
plete study is reported in the Octo- 
ber 1953 NEA Research Bulletin [50 
cents a copy]. 


How Many Delinquents? 


A reasonably accurate count of the 
number of delinquents is hard to get 
for several reasons. Considerable de- 
linquent conduct never comes to the 
attention of authorities. Then too, 
the extent of delinquency depends 
partly upon the definition of delin- 
quency. In most states a juvenile de- 
linquent is a youth under age 18 who 
has been found guilty of an offense 
as stated in law. 

The US Children’s Bureau esti- 
mates that in 1951 about 1,000,000 
youth came to the attention of the 
police for—manbenavtor and ahay 
about 350,000 boys: and girls were 


brought to the =aceaiie 1 of the juve- 
nile courts. Preliminary reports for 
1952 show an even higher number of 
juvenile-court cases. The problem is 
serious. We need to know and do 
more about it. 
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Factors Associated with Delinquency 


The causes of delinquency still 
baffle investigators. Why don’t more 
children from slum areas become de- 
linquent? In a single family why 
does one member become delinquent 
while another does not? Even tho we 
cannot answer such questions, many 
studies have given us some clues to 
the causes of delinquency. 

Family life in relation to juvenile 
delinquency has been’ minutely 
studied. Research shows that family 
conditions other than a broken home 
may be associated with delinquency. 
If there is an undesirable member in 
the family; if family discipline is er- 
ratic, extremely lax, or extremely 
strict; or if the youth does not have 
satisfying relationships within the 
family circle, then the youth may be- 
come delinquent. 


Conditions other than those found 
in the family also seem to have 
played a part in some delinquency 
cases. Race or nationality alone 
hardly accounts for differences in de- 
linquency rates. Nor does poverty in 
itself cause delinquency. However, in 
the slum areas of cities where various 
other social ills flourish, juvenile de- 
linquency also flourishes. 

Boys come into conflict with the 
law more often than girls. The US 
Children’s Bureau reports that in 
juvenile-court cases_boys outnumber 


irls 4 or 5 to |. What accounts for 
this difference? 


It is generally believed that police 
tend to refer girls back to their homes 
in more cases than boys, that boys 
are permitted more freedom by their 
parents, and that boys tend to be 






more aggressive. On the other hand, 
almost as many girls get help from 
guidance centers as boys. 

Many studies include results from 








intelligence testing of delinquents. 
Presentday investigators usually do 
not attribute delinquency to low in- 
telligence. Rather, they consider low 
intelligence as a more general handi- 
cap in handling the affairs of every- 
day living. 

Personality variations of youth 
have also been studied in relation to 
juvenile delinquency. Investigators 
have found a wide range of difficul- 
ties that seem to contribute toward 
delinquency—marked fears, anxieties, 
eating peculiarities, obsessive ideas, 
and the definitely abnormal per- 
sonality. 


Controling Juvenile Delinquency 

The major agencies responsible for 
helping youth who have already 
gotten into trouble are the police, 
detention homes, pf nt 
and training ‘schoals. Their common 
purpose is to prevent further mis- 
behavior. 

Most youth charged with delin- 
quency are picked up by the police. 
The US Children’s Bureau estimates 
that of the 1,000,000 contacts the 
police had with youth in 1951, they 
disposed of about 750,000 with 
action considered appropriate to al- 
leviate the difficulty. They referred 
to the juvenile courts the remaining 
250,000. 

If it is possible, young people 
awaiting juvenile-court action are 
permitted to remain at home. How. 
ever, if the home is unfit or if the 
youth might get into further serious 
difficulty, they are held in secure 
custody. The US Children’s Bureau 
estimates that about 50,000 to 100,- 
000 juvenile delinquents are jailed 
each year, mainly because no other 
or better facilities are available. The 
Bureau also reports that only 174 de 
tention homes are operating when 
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over 2500 juvenile courts need them. 

Besides the 250,000 referrals to 
juvenile courts from the police in 
1951, about 100,000 petitions were 
brought by parents, schools, social 
agencies, and others for a total of 
350,000. These youth were charged 
with many different types of offenses. 

In law, delinquent acts are usually 
violations of laws and ordinances, in- 
corrigibility, association with im- 
moral or vicious persons, truancy, 
using obscene language, engaging in 
immoral conduct, growing up in idle- 
ness or crime, begging, wandering 
about the streets at night, trespassing 
on railroad property, running away 
from home, and endangering morals. 

A majority of the juvenile courts 
have jurisdiction over all persons 
under age 18. A few have jurisdiction 
over youth up to age 21, and a few 
are limited in authority to an age 
lower than 18. Juvenile courts in 28 
states, Alaska, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii can waive jurisdic- 
tion to the criminal court under cer- 
tain circumstances. The criminal 
courts in 12 states may send certain 
cases to the juvenile courts. In two 
states the accused youth may choose 
within limits whether he will be tried 
in the juvenile or criminal court. 

Juvenile-court procedure is de- 
signed to deal with youthful offend- 
ers in their best interest and in the 
interest of the community rather 
than to secure retribution for the 
sake of retribution. In addition, a 
few juvenile courts use the facilities 
of child-guidance clinics or other 
clinical services to diagnose difficul- 
ties. Child-guidance clinics also exist 
independently of the courts and 
serve schools, welfare departments, 
and other social agencies. 

The juvenile court has wide dis- 
cretion in disposing of cases. In 1951, 
courts reporting to the US Children’s 
Bureau stated that they dismissed, 
adjusted, or held open for further ac- 
tion about half their 350,000 cases, 
that they placed on probation about 
95,000 cases, and that they committed 
about 40,000 to training institutions. 

Training schools provide care for 
juvenile delinquents who need treat- 
ment away from home. According to 
the US Children’s Bureau, young 
people stay in such schools less than 
one year on the average. But many 
training schools do not have enough 
staff, are too large, and admit some 
mentally deficient or emotionally 
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disturbed youth along with other 
delinquents because there are no spe- 
cial homes or schools for them. 

The institutions that care for 
delinquent youth need support and 
encouragement to make full use of 
the knowledge gained from research 
and experience. But the needs of de- 
linquents go beyond this, and here 
the schools can help. 


Schools Help 


Schools cannot shoulder all re- 
sponsibility for delinquent youth. 
Some do, however, provide impor- 
tant services in preventing misbe- 
havior. 

The schools can do much for 
young people long before their mis- 
conduct brings them before the juve- 
nile courts. But when they are tried 
in juvenile courts, many youth are 
no longer in school. 

In a majority of states, compulsory 
school-attendance laws require that 
all children between the ages of 7 
and 16 go to school. However, studies 
of school drop-outs show that a great 
many leave school at age 16. Also, the 
US Bureau of the Census estimates 
that only 85% of all youth 14 to 
17 years old are enrolled in school. 

Procedures for screening delin- 
quency-prone children from. all 
school children are still crude. Only 
by using several measures can a large 
number of future delinquents be 
selected. Furthermore, many children 
selected as delinquency-prone never 
get before the courts. Consequently, 
authorities generally recommend that 
schools be concerned with all kinds 
of problem behavior. 

This recommendation is strength- 
ened by the fact that schools are 
responsible for all youth at some 
time in their ltives—about 99% of 
all 7- to 13-year-old children are in 
school. In addition, research shows 
that often problem behavior starts 
within these age limits. 

Schools have found that dealing 
with truancy is a worthwhile begin- 
ning for understanding more serious 
underlying difficulties. For example, 
the New York State Youth Commis- 
sion found that the list of truants 
from a dozen schools contained 25% 
of the future court delinquents. 

Reports from school officials in 
other communities show that new 
practices are being developed to meet 
this situation. Visiting teachers are 
replacing attendance officers, or prob- 


lems of nonattendance are being as- 
signed to school social workers. Bu- 
reaus of attendance are being sup- 
plied with psychological and _ psy- 
chiatric services. 

One school system found success 
in dealing with truancy by establish- 
ing special school centers with small 
classes in which emphasis is on suc- 
cess. In these centers reading and 
writing are taught, time is given for 
free activity, and counseling is made 
available to parents and children. 

School officials report that they 
need additional facilities and special 
staff to care adequately for all pupils 
with problem behavior. Grouping of 
special services in a single unit ap- 
pears to be growing in favor, thereby 
avoiding duplication while giving 
improved service. When it is not 
legally or economically possible for 
schools to provide certain services, 
they are sometimes made available 
thru a community mental-hygiene 
clinic or child-guidance clinic. 

One school system estimated that 
in a single school year special serv- 
ices grouped in the guidance depart- 
ment helped about 10% of the pu- 
pils. Such a broad program of activ- 
ity definitely contributes to the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. 

School systems like Birmingham, 
Long Beach, San Diego, and Passaic 
[New Jersey] have established good 
policies of cooperation with juvenile 
courts. The result is that there is 
one constructive influence in the life 
of the child, because all the agencies 
are working together. It is a case of 
the right hand’s knowing what the 
left hand is doing. 


All Work Together 


Progress in the control and pre. 
vention of juvenile delinquency de- 
pends upon all citizens’ understand- 
ing and supporting activities in this 
field. In general, professional work- 
ers look for many causes of delin- 
quency and make many kinds of rec- 
ommendations for treatment. Pro- 
grams of delinquency control and 
prevention are being based on these 
premises. 

Agencies individually can do only 
partly effective work. The police, 
juvenile court, social agency, school, 
and others require mutual support. 
All can play their parts in a total 
plan for serving youth. 

—VICTOR O. HORNBOSTEL, assistant 
director, NEA Research Division. 
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Children’s Books 


1952-1953 





HE following list of chilggen’s books 
Tes selected for the Joig® Committee 
of the NEA and ALA by the librarians of 
the Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools— 
Margaret Moss, director. 


Stories in Picture 


All Ready for Winter by Leone Adelson, 
designed and illus. by Kathleen Elgin. 
Answering the questions of what happens 
to the bugs, the animals, the birds, and the 
little boy when winter comes. 1952. 22p. 
$2. [16] K-Gr. 1-2. 

The Biggest Bear written and illus. by 
Lynd Ward. This book of rare distinction 
will be treasured for its exciting story as 
well as its beautiful drawings. It tells of 
Johnny Orchard’s search for the biggest 
bear. He came home with.a very little one, 
but the bear grew and Johnny was in 
trouble. A worthy Caldecott choice. 1952. 
85p. $2.75. [12] Gr. 1-3. 

Buffalo Bill written and illus. by Ingri 
and Edgar D’Aulaire. Picture and story of 
the famous rider, hunter, showman, and 
the part he played in the western march. 
1952. 40p. $2.75. [6] Gr. 3-6. 

The Dog, the Fox, and the Fleas by Kurt 
Wiese. Humorous, fable-like story in which 
the dog makes a bargain with the sly fox 
to obtain the secret of how to rid himself, 
his wife, and four puppies of fleas. 1953. 
28p. $2.25. [16] Gr. 1-3. 

Giant Story by Beatrice De Regniers, 
illus. by Maurice Sendak. Tommy had a 
wonderful day as a giant, but as he got 
sleepy against his will, he grew smaller. 
Good for dramatic play in preschool and 
kindergarten. 1953. 23p. $2. [9] Gr. K-1. 

Looking for Something, the Story of a 
Stray Burro of Ecuador by Ann Nolan 
Clark. Poetic prose story of a little burro 
who followed his twitching nose and found 
what he was looking for. 1952. 55p. $2.50. 
[26] Gr. 2-3. 

Maybelle, the Cable Car written and 
illus. by Virginia Lee Burton. Maybelle nar- 
rowly escapes extinction as an anachronism 
when the city fathers of San Francisco be- 
come economy-minded. 1952. 42p. $2.75. 
[12] Gr. 1-3. 

Pet of the Met by Lydia and Don Free- 
man. The music of The Magic Flute charms 
Mefisto, the cat, into becoming Maestro 
Perini’s friend, and cat and mouse become 
opera lovers. 1953. 63p. $2.50. [26] Gr. 2-4. 

Saint Francis and the Wolf written and 
illus. by Hetty B. Beatty. Warm, humorous 
story of St. Francis and the wolf told in a 
way that matches the brightly colored pic- 
tures. 1953. 29p. $2.50. [12] Gr. 1-3. 


In Between 


A Bear Named Grumms by Bessie F. 
White, illus. by Sari. Fun and fortune result 
when Marit and Lars, two poor little Swed- 
ish children, find and train a bear cub. 
1953. 8lp. $2.50. [12] Gr. 3-5. 
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The Boy Who Stole the Elephant by 
Julilly Kohler. A boy’s love for a circus ele- 
phant prompts his attempt to return her 
to her rightful owner. Told with sympathy 
and humor. 1952. 89p. $2.50. [13] Gr. 3-5. 

Eddie’s Pay Dirt by Carolyn Haywood. 
Eddie arrives home from Texas resplendent 
in sombrero, black velvet trousers, and 
short purple jacket. With him he brings an 
old steering wheel, a parrot, a box labeled 
“snakes” and another marked “pay dirt.” 
1953. 188p. $2.50. [18] Gr. 3-5. 

Family Grandstand by Carol Brink, illus. 
by Jean MacDonald Porter. The lively 
Ridgeways living in a Midwest university 
town are interested in everything as they 
view it from their tower-room—especially 
football. An absorbing story of healthy, 
hearty family life. 1952. 208p. $2.50. [26] 
Gr. 4-7. 

A Hero by Mistake by Anita Brenner. 
This Mexican village story of a modest hero 
is written with the simplicity and humor 
of a folk tale. 1953. 43p. $2. [24] Gr. 3-5. 

Johnny Texas on the San Antonio Road 
by Carol Hoff. This is the story of Johnny’s 
trip into Mexico to deliver a load of corn, 
and the courage and resourcefulness he 
shows when he encounters first an Indian 
and then a bandit. 1953. 191p. $2.95. [29] 
Gr. 5-6. 

Journey of Josiah Talltatters by Jose- 
phine Balfour Payne. Warm, friendly, hu- 
morous account of a minister’s journey thru 
the wilderness from Philadelphia to Nat- 
chez, Mississippi. 1953. 5lp. $2.75. [20] 
Gr. 3-4. 

Just Like Nancy by Marian Cumming. 
Reminiscent story of responsible Nancy and 
her imaginative sister, Marjory, in a small 
Texas town in early 1900. 1953. 174p. $2.50. 
[8] Gr. 5-6. 

Oh Sarah by Florence Musgrave. Sarah 
rebels against the restrictions on her life 
as a minister’s daughter until orphan twins 
join her family and change her sense of 
values. 1953. 247p. $2.75. [20] Gr. 5-6. 

River Horse by Nina Ames Frey, illus. by 
Renée George. A young Mayan Indian goes 
to the forest to capture a danta, a little 
river horse native to Guatemala. 1953. 150p. 
$2.50. [24] Gr. 5-7. 

School Train by Helen Acker, illus. bv 
Janet Smalley. Two Canadian boys go 20 
miles to the school train sent by the gov- 
ernment to sparsely populated areas. High 
adventure for small boys. 1953. 118p. $2 
[1] Gr. 4-6. 

Shadrach by Meindert DeJong; pictures 
by Maurice Sendak. Davie’s ownership of 
his pet rabbit and the tense week of await- 
ing its arrival make a warm, understanding 
story. 1953. 182p. $2.50. [9] Gr. 4-6. 

Slick ’n Me and the Fallon Case written 
by Alf Evers and illus. by Charles Klinger. 
Did Fred and Slick happen on a real mys- 
tery involving danger, or was there a simple 
explanation? The suspense and humor in 


every situation add up to genuine fun. 1953. 
175p. $2.50. [11] Gr. 6-8. 

Twenty and Ten by Claire Bishop, illus. 
by William Péne du Bois. During the oc- 
cupation, refugee children were hidden 
from the Nazis by 20 courageous French 
school children and a wise Sister. This is 
an inspiring story of children and adults 
rising above adversity. 1952. 76p. $2.50. 
[26] Gr. 4-7. 

Wilderness Journey by William O. Steele. 
Ten-year-old Flan Taylor grows in self- 
reliance and courage as he follows the Wil- 
derness Trail to French Salt Lick. 1953. 
209p. $2.50. [8] Gr. 5-6. 


Fantasy, Fairy Tales, Legends 

Big Steve, the Double Quick Tunnelman 
by Marie Bloch, illus. by Nicolas, pseud. 
Big Steve with his rock hog, Daisy, is a 
new tall-tale hero worthy of a place with 
other legendary heroes. 1952. 7lp. $2.50. 
[3] Gr. 4-6. 

Charlotte’s Web by Elwyn Brooks White, 
illus. by Garth Williams. An imaginative 
story of Fern and her pet pig, Wilbur; how 
he was saved by the beautiful gray spider, 
Charlotte, and assisted by the ever selfish 
rat, Templeton. 1952. 184p. $2.50. [9] Gr. 
{-up. 

Gift for Merimond by Mildred Anderson, 
illus. by J. Paget Fredericks. The ancient 
fairy-story theme of the prince and the 
gifts granted him at his christening is 
handled with freshness and humor. 1953. 
84p. $2.50. [19] Gr. 3-6. 

Mr. O’Hara written and illus. by Jack 
Weaver. Tall tales of the Irish—even the 
octopus is Irish. Short tales, with excep- 
tionally clever illus. Good bait for comics 
addicts. 1953. 160p. $2.50. [26] Gr. 4-8. 

Mrs. McThing by Mary Chase. In this 
enchanting fantasy haughty Mrs. Howard 
V. Larue III and her son are transformed 
into stick figures by the witch mother of a 
rejected playmate. Original play form re 
tained. 1952. 141p. $3. [19] Gr. 5-up. 

Time for Fairy Tales, Old and New, a 
representative collection of folk tales, myths, 
epics, fables, and modern fanciful tales for 
children, to be used in the classroom, home, 
or camp, compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot. 
The introduction has an especially good 
discussion of what story-telling and reading 
aloud can mean to you and the child. Hlus, 
1952. 403p. $3.25. [23] 


People 


Candle in the Sky by Elizabeth Meigs. 
illus. by Dorothy Bayley. Fine interpreta- 
tion of Joan of Arc. While remaining au- 
thentic historically, it portrays an appeal- 
ing girl with weaknesses as well as strength. 
1953. 113p. $2.50. [7] Gr. 6-9. 

Carver’s George: a Biography of George 
Washington Carver by Florence Means. This 
biography adds much to our understanding 
of the man and his work and will have a 
wide appeal. 1952. 176p. $2.50. [12] Gr. 5-9. 

Lincoln: a Picture Story of His Life by 
Stefan Lorant. An excellent compilation of 
photographs and other Lincoln material. 
Pictures are well captioned, and an inter 
esting narrative completes the portrayal of 
the man. Selected bibliography. Hlus. 1952. 
256p. $6. [9] Gr. 10-12. 

The Story 0; the Presidents of the United 
States of America by Maud and Miska 
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Petersham. Concise, readable biographies, 
from Washington to Eisenhower, with space 
proportionate to their historical importance. 
Illus. 1953. 80p. $3. [15] Gr. 4-6. 

Yours with Love, Kate by Miriam Mason, 
illus. by Barbara Cooney. A_ delightful 
biography of Kate Douglas Wiggin, her 
happy family life, contribution to the kin- 
dergarten movement, and writing carecr. 
kus. 1952. 277p. $3. [12] Gr 7-9. 


Special Interests 


Amahl and the Night Visitors by Gian 
Carlo Menotti, illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
\ small crippled boy and his mother are 
visited by the three kings as they follow the 
Christmas star. Narrative adaptation by 
Frances Frost, but the dialog from the 
opera is retained. A distinguished Christ- 
mas story. 1952. 86p. $2.75. [28] Gr. f-up. 

Birds and Planes by John Lewellen, illus. 
by Ava Morgan. Shows how basic secrets of 
the flight of birds and planes were discov- 
ered long after man himself considered air 
travel commonplace. Accurate, nontechni- 
cal, interesting. 1953. 134p. $2. [4] Gr. 6-12. 

Birthdays of Freedom bby Genevieve Fos- 
ter. Course of freedom is traced from man’s 
discovery of fire to the fall of Rome. A sec- 
ond volume will continue the story into 
modern times. 1952. 57 p. $2.75. [22] Gr. 6-8. 

A Book of the Seasons compiled and illus. 
by Eve Garnett. Poems from Shakespeare 
to Walter de la Mare that can be read to 
little children and given to older ones to 
enjoy. 1952. 80p. $2.75. [19] 

From These Comes Music: Instruments 
of Band and Orchestra by Hope Stoddard. 
Wellwritten description and explanation 
of all types of musical instruments, with 
clear illustrations. Complete understanding 
of text requires some musical background. 
1952. 256p. $3.50. [4] Gr. 9-12. 

King Solomon’s Ring: New Light on Ani- 
mal Ways by Konrad Z. Lorenz, illus. by 
the author, foreword by Julian Huxley. The 
author records with charm and humor his 
observation of several small animals, fishes, 
and birds. They are wholly at ease in their 
habitat—not forced into captivity, but en- 
ticed and acclimated. Delightful! 1952. 202p. 
$3.50. [4] Gr. 10-12. 

An Otter’s Story by Emil E. Liers. A true 
and fascinating story of two otters, their 
parents, and cubs in their actual journeys 
along the waterways of Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Action pictures by Tony Palazzo. 
Junior Literary Guild selection. 1953. 191p. 
$2.50. [26] Gr. 4-8. 

Picture History of American Transpor- 
tation edited by Edward L. Throm_ for 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. Copious pic- 
tures, with text and commentary, give com- 
plete coverage of this phase of American 
social life. Paper-covered boards. 1952. 312p. 
$5. [25] Gr. 9-12. 

The Story of People: Anthropology for 
Young People by May Mandelbaum Edel, 
illus. by Herbert Danska. A simple and ex- 
citing presentation of some scientific facts 
about people and group relationships which 
will help young readers to understand races, 
customs, and cultural differences, and per- 
haps dispel some of their prejudices. 1953. 
197p. $3. [14] Gr. 9-up. 

Tail Timber Pilots by Dale White, pseud., 
and Larry Florek. A milestone in aviation 
transportation, the Johnson brothers de- 
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veloped a flying service which grew into an 
airborne fire-fighting service, mail-delivery 
service, and rescue service in the backwoods 
of Montana and Wyoming. Illus. 1953. 223p. 
$3.50. [26] Gr. 9-12. 


Growing Up 

Girl Trouble by James L. Summers. A 
natural, wholesome story of the compli- 
cated and turbulent problems of a 16-year- 
old boy. 1953. 215p. $2.50. [27] Gr. 7-12. 

Halfway to Heaven by Ruth Adams 
Knight. This is a first-rate story about a boy 
and a dog. The dog is a brave St. Bernard, 
and the boy is a novitiate at the Hospice in 
the Alps who grows up to be a selfless, in- 
domitable monk. 1952. 184p. $2.75. [28] Gr. 
7-9. 

Karen by Marie Lyons Killilea. Karen, 
whose muscles only were affected at birth 
by cerebral palsy, makes wonderful progress 
physically and socially against almost in- 
surmountable handicaps. Her mother tells 
this true, heart-warming tale of the achieve- 
ments of Karen and the family. 1952. 314p. 
$2.95. [21].Gr. 9-12. 

Moccasin Trail by Eloise Jarvis McGraw. 
Jim Keath, after running away and living 
six years with Crow Indians, struggles to 
help his young orphaned brother and siste1 
go west and establish a home in Oregon, 
tho he is constantly torn between the ways 
of the Indian and the white man. Excellent 
human values are portrayed; characters are 
realistic. 1952. 247p. $2.75. [3] Gr. 6-up. 

Place for Peter by Elizabeth Yates, illus. 
by Nora Unwin. A sequel to Mountain 
Born. Here is a wellwritten story of 13- 
year-old Peter and his chance to share the 
responsibility of the farm during his moth- 
er’s enforced absence. It reflects the loneli- 
ness, the beauty, and the love of the land. 
1952. 184p. $2.50. [3] Gr. 6-8. 

Ready or Not by Mary Slattery Stolz. 
Morgan, aged 16 and finishing highschool, 
mothers the younger children in the family 
—Julie, going on 14, and Ned, aged nine. 
This is a superbly written story of a family, 
poor but proud, and a deft interpretation 





1953 Book Week Poster 
[Available in five colors, 17x22” from Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19. 35¢ each. Quantity discounts.] 


of some problems of late teens and sub- 
teens. 1953. 243p. $2.50. [9] Gr. 9-12. 

Red Sails to Capri by Ann Weil, draw- 
ings by C. B. Falls. An unusual story of three 
strangers who visit Capri in winter and dis- 
pel the superstitions of the islanders about 
“Blue Grotto”. Almost entirely dialog. 
1952. 156p. $2.50 [26] Gr. 6-8. 

Secret of the Andes written by Ann Nolan 
Clark and illus. by Jean Charlot. There is 
a mystic quality about this story of a young 
Indian boy @ho forms a link in the long 
chain of Incds who have survived in Peru 
for over 400 years. To him is intrusted the 
secret of the cave which holds the gold 
hidden from the Spanish conquerors. 1952. 
130p. $2.50. [26] Gr. 6-8. 

Thirty-one Brothers and Sisters by Reba 
Paeff Mirsky, illus. by W. T. Mars. Affec- 
tionate, fun-loving, tomboyish Nomusa 
earned the right to go elephant hunting 
with her father, the Zulu chief. Engrossing 
story of presentday primitive civilization. 
1952. 190p. $2.95. [29] Gr. 5-8. 


List of Publishers 

[1] Abelard Press, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

[2] Robert Bentley, Inc., 581 Boylston St., 
Boston 16. 

[3] Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

[4] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[5] Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

[6] Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[7] E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., 
New York 10. 

[8] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[9] Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 

[10] Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 11. 

{11] Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

[12] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

[13] Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[14] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

[15] Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 

[16] David McKay Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3. 

[17] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

[18] William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
4th Ave., New York 16. 

[19] Oxford University Press, Inc., 114 
5th Ave., New York 11. 

[20] Pellegrini and Cudahy, 41 E. 50th St., 
New York 22. 

[21] Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

[22] Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 

[23] Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie 
St.,, Chicago 11. 

[24] William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th 
St., New York Il. 

{25} Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., 
New York 20. 4 

[26] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17. 

[27] Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Juniper and Sansom Sts., Philadel- 
phia 7. 

[28] Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

[29] Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 
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Achievements 


ALABAMA ALASKA ARIZONA ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA COLORADO CONNECTICUT DELAWARE FLORIDA GEORGIA HAWAII 


in State School Legislation 


Tus report, prepared by the NEA Re- 
search Division, includes summaries for 43 
states, Alaska, and Hawaii. No information 
was received from Georgia or Puerto Rico. 
Regular legislative sessions were not held in 
1953 in Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, or 
Virginia, 


Alabama— A surplus of about $5.5 
million appropriated for school build- 
ings was reappropriated for across-the- 
board salary increases for public school 
and college teachers. A state referendum 
will be held to determine whether the 
constitutional limit on local school taxes 
shall be raised from 7 to 1214 mills. 
Additional exemptions were made to the 
sales tax which is earmarked for schools. 
The tenure law was simplified with 
respect to procedure for the dismissal 
of teachers and a tenure commission 
was created to hear appeals before court 
action can be taken. The retirement 
law was amended in several respects, in- 
creasing benefits thru formula changes. 


Alaska—Some progress was made to- 
ward fiscal independence of school dis- 
tricts against considerable opposition. 
‘The enactment was only a “foot in the 
door” and did not accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the territorial association, but 
nevertheless was a gain under the cir- 
cumstances. Minimum salaries of teach- 
ers and administrators were raised by 
$600 a year, making the new minimum 
range $4200 to $6200. A number of 
changes were made in the territorial 
teachers retirement law. Vocational edu- 
cation and pupil transportation appro- 
priations were raised. 


Arizona—On September 29 the elec- 
tors will vote on two constitutional 
amendments—one to permit equalization 
aid to schools and the other to reorgan- 
ize the state board of education. A board 
of teacher examiners was created for the 
certification of teachers. The legislature 
covered state employes by social security 
and a supplemental state retirement 
system, providing that teachers shall be 
able to qualify under the new program 
as soon as permitted by federal law or 
rulings. 


Arkansas — Revision in the revenue 
stabilization act will provide a net in- 
crease of over $4 million a year. Increase 
in state tax funds amounted to almost 
20%. Increased appropriations were ap- 
proved for transportation, vocational 
aid, handicapped children, textbooks, 
and administration of the state depart- 
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ment of education. Revision of the min- 
imum budget law provides that 90% of 
any increase in state funds shall be used 
for teachers. salaries; therefore, an 
amount equal to $247.50 per teacher unit 
will go into the salary fund to provide 
increases according to local salary sched- 
ules. Retirement allowances were in- 
creased by $5 a month for those receiv- 
ing less than $50 a month and by 10% 
if the benefit is over $50 a month, with 
a new maximum of $150 a month on the 
total allowance. 


California—$76 million of additional 
state aid to the public elementary and 
secondary schools was appropriated; 
higher foundation programs are set up 
at all levels. The minimum salary of 
teachers was increased from $3000 to 
$3400 a year. Amendment to the retire- 
ment law provides a minimum of $170 
per month for teachers who meet certain 
requirements. Unused sick leave may 
hereafter be accumulated indefinitely. 
Sabbatical leave provisions were also 
liberalized. Payroll deductions without 
charge to the teacher were authorized for 
prepaid health, accident, and hospital 
plans. New standards for provisional cre- 
dentials will be established by the state 
board of education when emergency cre- 
dentials are eliminated effective July 1, 
1954. Membership in the Communist 
Party was made grounds for dismissal of 
public employes, including teachers, and 
any who refuse to answer questions con- 
cerning subversive activities or member- 
ship will be immediately suspended. 
State aid for child-care centers was ex- 
tended for another two years. State 
money was provided also to finance 
driver training. 


Colorado— The 1953 legislature re- 
vised the school finance act of 1952 to 
conform to statewide tax reappraisal, 
but the amount of money available for 
schools remains about the same, with a 
small increase by way of raising class- 
room unit values, three-fourths of which 
must be paid in teachers salaries. A sev- 
erance tax was enacted, but none of this 
money was made available to schools. A 
new tenure law improves earlier statutes. 
The $200 limit on retirement allow- 
ances was removed and survivors’ bene- 
fits provided. A basic law for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children was en- 
acted, with an increase of $125,000 in an- 
nual appropriation for this purpose. 


Connecticut—Slight gains were made 


in the state aid program. Otherwise the 
most important enactments were amend- 
ments to improve the teacher retirement 
system. Members were permitted to des- 
ignate a “coparticipant” prior to actual 
date of retirement, to provide survivor- 
ship benefits. A new minimum retire- 
ment allowance was established at 
$1020. Supplemental pension benefits 
payable to those who retired prior to 
1943 were raised to $35 a month (for- 
merly $30). 


Delaware — A bonding program was 

authorized on a ratio of 60% from the 
state and 40% from local funds, to pay 
for construction on 41 sites. The total 
amount authorized for white and Negro 
schools is $17,391,800, in addition to an 
appropriation of $659,000 per year for 
capital improvements. Adjustment was 
made in the salaries of chief school of- 
ficers to a maximum raise of $1000. Pro- 
vision was enacted for the payment of 
one-tenth of the 10-month salary for 
each month professional employes are 
asked to serve in addition to the 10- 
month school year. The statewide pen- 
sion system was repealed; teachers and 
other state employes were placed under 
federal social-security coverage; and the 
former noncontributory system, with im- 
provements, was reenacted as a supple- 
ment to social security. The leave-of-ab- 
sence law was extended to include ab- 
sence on account of death in the family 
and attendance at educational activities. 
Unit-size classes were reduced for handi- 
capped and exceptional children and an 
amount of $75,000 per year appropriated 
(in addition to regular appropriations) 
for special services in this area. The 
compulsory attendance age was increased 
from 14 to 16 years, and the school term 
set at 180 days with only necessary excep- 
tions (former law allowed 100 days at- 
tendance at age 14). 


Florida — The minimum foundation 
program was financed in full, and state 
allocations under the program were in- 
creased, including a $350 increase in 
teachers salaries and a $150 increase in 
the transportation unit. The teachers re- 
tirement system was liberalized in a num- 
ber of respects—granting credit for addi- 
tional service, extending time for mem- 
bers to complete back payments, and ad- 
ding a new option. The junior-college 
program was boosted by state aid 
changes. A new and more equitable in- 
dex of taxpaying ability was established. 
Teacher-education scholarships were ex- 
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IDAHO 


ILLINOIS INDIANA 


panded. An enlarged textbook-rating 
committee was provided. Provision was 
made for obtaining lower bids on school 
building construction. 


Hawaii — Teachers salaries were in- 
creased by $600, principals salaries by 
$1080. Salaries of supervisory and admin- 
istrative personnel of the Department of 
Public Instruction were increased by 
7%. Salaries of vocational and special 
teachers are to be higher than salaries of 
regular teachers in proportion to extra 
hours or extended annual period of serv- 
ice or to greater responsibilities, with 
credit for practical experience. Exten- 
sion of social security to territorial and 
county employes, including school em- 
ployes, was authorized. A public-im- 
provement bond act authorizes issuance 
of $17,773,000 in bonds for school build- 
ings, conditioned upon Congressional 
action raising the existing debt limita- 
tion to permit the issuance of bonds dur- 


ing the 1953-1959 period. 


Idaho—Appropriations for education 
at all levels were 40% above those for 
the previous biennium. Public-school 
support increased 50% at the state level; 
the appropriation for the state depart- 
ment of education increased more than 
30%; vocational-education aid was raised 
more than 100%. Sinking-fund levies 
were authorized for school districts. Dis- 
trict maintenance and operation maxi- 
mum levies were increased from 25 to 30 
mills, and trustees were authorized to 
levy up to 25 mills without special levy 
elections following budget hearings pre- 
vided no petition is filed demanding an 
election. Eligibility to vote at school- 
bond elections was liberalized slightly. 
Teacher-retirement reserves were fully 
provided up to 1955, on an actuarially 
sound reserve basis. Several other amend- 
ments to the teacher retirement law can- 
not be classified as liberalization meas- 
ures but may improve administration. 


The minimum-salary minimum-program 


apportionment schedule was increased 
about 20%, the effect depending upon 
the professional qualifications of indi- 
vidual teachers in the local school dis- 
tricts. The issuance of emergency certifi- 
cates was terminated as of September 
1955 and the issuance of provisional cer- 
tificates authorized on the basis of not 
less than two years of training (require- 
ments for standard and advanced certifi- 
cates remain unchanged). Certain meas- 
ures were enacted regarding the admin- 
istration of reorganized districts. The 
county board of education as an inter- 
mediate agency was eliminated in all 
counties which constitute a single school 
district. 


Illinois — State aid to the common 
school fund was increased by $15,450,- 
000, and per-pupil equalization levels 
were raised from $160 to $173. Building 
maintenance rates, without referendum, 
were increased. Districts maintaining 12 
grades were permitted to accumulate up 
to 5% of assessed valuation for building 
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IOWA KANSAS 


KENTUCKY LOUISIANA MAINE 


and grounds sinking funds. Districts not 
maintaining a highschool were permitted 
to levy up to 10 mills without a referen- 
dum, this constituting a doubling of the 
previous levy authorized. A new certifi- 
cate was provided for substitute teachers 
and temporary provisional certificates 
were authorized for certain emergencies. 
Examination on the state and federal 
constitutions is to be required prior to 
the first renewal of a new certificate. 
County appeal committees were elimi- 
nated in tenure cases. Schoolboards were 
authorized to carry liability insurance to 
cover negligence cases. Improvements 
were made in the state teachers retire- 
ment system and in the separate system 
for Chic: ago. These improvements in- 
clude an increase in the minimum base 
pension calculation from $1500 to $2400. 
Contribution rates were increased and 
the salary ceiling raised. As prerequisite 
to state aid, proof of proper teaching of 
patriotism, American history, and consti- 
tutional principles is to be made by an 
affidavit signed by the administrator. 
Many enactments will promote school 
district reorganization. Provisions for ex- 
tending the school year, education of 
handicapped children, providing pupil 
transportation, and extending highschool 
education were enacted. 


Indiana — Appropriations for school 
support were $15 million over the previ- 
ous biennium. The cumulative school 
building fund maximum tax which can 
be levied annually for any period of 12 
years was increased from 75¢ to $1.25. 
The limitation on local property tax was 
increased from $2.30 to $2.90. The teach- 
ers salary schedule was retained, provid- 
ing from $2475 to $4275 for college- 
graduate teachers on a nine-months ba- 
sis. Teachers retirement allowances were 
increased by 10%, and numerous other 
improvements were made in the retire- 
ment law to provide additional protec- 
tion. The compulsory attendance law 
was modified so as to require every child 
to attend school between age seven and 
16. A revised schedule of subject classifi- 
cations and dates for textbook adoptions 


in the state board of education was pro- 
vided. 


lowa—Provisions were made for the 
creation of a State Board of Public In- 
struction consisting of nine members, to 
act as a policy-making board for the op- 
eration of the elementary, secondary, 
and junior colleges and to appoint the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The social welfare retirement law 
in operation since 1946 was repealed. 
Public employes, including _ teachers, 
were placed under federal social security, 
and a sound supplemental retirement 
law was enacted. In the area of finance a 
$1 million increase in state support was 
appropriated in equalization aid. A pro- 
vision was added to the general aid law 
under which a district qualifying for gen- 
eral aid must levy at least 8 mills, and to 
qualify for equalization aid it must levy 
at least 10 mills. The tuition law was 


MARYLAND MASSACHUSETTS 


amended to permit school districts to 
charge an amount more nearly equal to 
the actual per-pupil cost. 


Kansas—Elementary state aid was in- 
creased by $600,000. The county levy on 
territory not included in a district main- 
taining a highschool was increased to a 
rate which will raise $80 per highschool 
pupil in ADA (average daily attend- 
ance) not to exceed 3 mills (previously 
114 mills). Additional state aid was 
distributed to certain districts with ex- 
ceptional increases in enrolment. Gen- 
eral fund levy limits of most school dis- 
tricts in cities of the first and second class 
were raised, and school bond levy limits 
were raised for all districts except cities 
of the first and second class. Certain non- 
operating school districts were dissolved, 
and provisions for transporting pupils to 
other districts were modified. The educa- 
tion of exceptional children was extend- 
ed, and financial support for such pro- 
grams was increased. The state teach- 
ers retirement system was improved by 
broadening coverage, extending credita- 
bility of service, and increasing benefits. 
Methods were provided for taking into 
the state system members of first-class 
city retirement systems, with the local 
system as a supplement for present mem- 
bers. 


Maine—A minimum salary law, effec- 
tive September 1954, will provide incre- 
ments for experience; e.g., the minimum 
for teachers with a degree and eight 
years of experience will be increased 
from $1700 to $3200. The years of service 
necessary to establish vested rights in the 
retirement system were reduced from 30 
to 10. The pensions of teachers retired 
under the noncontributory plan were in- 
creased by $100 so that teachers with 25, 
30, and 35 years of service will receive 
$700, $800, and $900 respectively. Teach- 
ers with a degree plus 18 hours of post- 
graduate credit will be required to ob- 
tain six hours of credit every 10 years in- 
stead of every five years. 


Maryland—State credit in the amount 
of $20 million was extended to the coun- 
ties and Baltimore City for school con- 
struction. Funds for construction pur- 
poses must be kept in a separate bank 
account apart from funds for current ex- 
penses. The state minimum-salary sched- 
ule was raised from $2200-3800 to $2500- 
4300 for degree teachers in 1953-54 and 
1954-55, and to $2800-4600 in 1956. The 
legislature instructed the State Board of 
Education to study means for establish- 
ing driver education for every child 
between 14 and 16 years of age. 


Massachusetts—A bachelor’s degree or 
a normal-school diploma was made pre- 
requisite for the certification of teachers 
in the first five grades not now or for- 
merly employed as public-school teachers 
in the state; the degree requirement for- 
merly applied only to teachers of grades 
above Grade V. Dismissal of teachers be- 
cause of change in marital status was pro- 
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hibited. The limited conditions under 
which a principal or supervisor may be 
demoted were extended to any profes- 
sional employe performing the duties of 
a principal or supervisor regardless of 
title. Credit was given for military serv- 
ice in the Korean War to teachers who 
return to public-school service so that 
such individuals do not suffer loss of 
vacation rights during the first two years 
of re-employment. Music was added to 
the list of required subjects. Transporta- 
tion was provided for pupils afflicted 
with cerebral palsy. 


Michigan—The school aid bill was 
amended to permit school districts to 
borrow in anticipation of school aid re- 
ceipts and to provide for financial and 
child-accounting audits at least once ev- 
ery three years. Allowances for elemen- 
tary-school tuition were increased. Mem- 
bership gross allowances were decreased 
$3 per pupil. Investment restrictions on 
school building and retirement funds 
were lifted with regard to building and 
loan associations. The method of deter- 
mining state taxes for public utilities 
was changed in such a way that about 
$1.3. million was lost to the primary 
school interest fund while the state gen- 
eral fund gained $2 million. College 
appropriations for operation (especially 
for salaries) were increased. The teach- 
ers retirement law was liberalized with 
regard to optional benefits, providing a 
measure of protection for the survivors 
of members. 


Minnesota—State aid to schools was 
increased by almost $22 million over the 
previous biennium. Basic aid, equaliza- 
tion aid, and transportation aid all were 
increased. The teacher retirement law 
was liberalized in several ways, including 
the addition of survivors’ benefits, re- 
entry rights, and earning privileges of re- 
tired teachers. Contributions were in- 
creased and members permitted to make 
certain retroactive payments at the high- 
er rate to increase allowances. Compul- 
sory attendance was extended to chil- 
dren one year younger and to comple- 
tion of one additional grade. The clas- 
sification of schools was clarified so as to 
eliminate conflicting provisions, and the 
state department of education was au- 
thorized to withhold state aid in certain 
cases. Teachers colleges were authorized 
to grant M. Ed. degrees to persons com- 
pleting the fifth-year curriculum = in 
teacher education. 


Missouri — Appropriations to the 
schools were increased by the General 
Assembly, but the governor vetoed an 
additional appropriation of $9144 mil- 
lion. His veto is under question as to its 
constitutionality. Bonding capacity of 
school districts was increased from 5 to 
10% of the assessed valuation. Tax levies 
for the payment of bonds were also in- 
creased. A ballot form to be used in vot- 
ing bond issues was designated, together 
with provision that the net proceeds of 
bonds sold, after deducting expenses and 
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commissions, shall not be less than 95¢ 
on the dollar of face value. A tax upon 
rental of space for automobile trailers 
was provided, with receipts for the use 
of the schools. Extensive improvements 
were made in the state public-school re- 
tirement system, including credit for out- 
of-state teaching and military service, re- 
payment of withdrawn contributions and 
re-establishment of membership in the 
system, additional voluntary deposits to 
increase benefits, retirement after 35 
years of service regardless of age, actuar- 
ial optional benefits, raising of salary 
ceiling on which contributions are based, 
improved disability provisions, survi- 
vors’ benefits, and a new formula for 
retirement allowances. 


Montana—A number of school-finance 
bills were enacted, providing an over-all 
increase of about 8% in school support 
without the necessity of a vote by the 
electors, or an average increase of about 
$25 per child in ANB (average number 
belonging). As the number of children 
enrolled increases, the budget increases 
proportionally with the state equalizing 
100% of the foundation program. Altho 
no legislation specifically increased teach- 
ers salaries, the additional money will 
make it possible for teachers salaries to 
be raised. Many improvements were 
made in the teachers retirement law, in- 
cluding provision for survivors’ benefits. 
Several pupil-transportation measures 
are concerned with right of pupils to be 
transported. Another law requires mo- 
torists to stop while school buses unload. 
Certain amendments were made in 
the school district organization laws of 
the state. 


Nebraska—Tax limits were eliminated 
for Class IV (Lincoln) and Class V 
(Omaha) schools. Free highschool tui- 
tion for nonresident pupils was increased 
from $7.50 to $9 per week. A one-half 
mill statewide levy was authorized for 
the biennium to finance the school re- 
tirement system. A general tax bill re- 
stricted tax revenues for the next two 
years to 105% of revenues raised in the 
preceding year, but exempts taxes for the 
support of schools. Qualifications for the 
initial administrative and supervisory 
certificate were set on graduation from 
standard four-year highschool with nine 
semester hours of graduate credit, includ- 
ing at least six semester hours in educa- 
tion, and two or more years of successful 
teaching experience. The retirement 
system was amended to permit retired 
teachers to participate in increased al- 
lowances. Eighth-grade examinations will 
no longer be mandatory if the county 
superintendent has a comprehensive test- 
ing program or a fulltime deputy or 
helping teacher. The legislature imple- 
mented a recent constitutional amend- 
ment providing for an elective state 
board of education and an appointive 
commissioner of education. 


Nevada—State school support provid- 
ed annually $2000 per elementary-school 
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teacher, $40 per elementary-school pupil 
in ADA, $800 per highschool teacher, 
and $20 per highschool pupil in ADA. 
Additional apportionments were pro- 
vided for individual instruction and ma- 
terials for handicapped children. A new 
minimum salary law sets $3200 for teach- 
ers having a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent. The retirement law was 
amended to permit teachers to pay a 
small insurance fee toward the cost of 
survivors’ benefits. 


New Hampshire—State aid to local 
school districts was increased by 50%, or 
from $600,000 to $900,000. Appropria- 
tions for state teachers colleges were 
made more adequate, including scholar- 
ship funds and construction aid. Reor- 
ganization legislation was improved ma- 


terially. 


New Jersey—State aid to schools was 
increased by approximately $2 million 
over the previous biennium. A_ min- 
imum annual pension of $800 was 
granted teachers who meet certain quali- 
fications; the $800 pension is in addition 


to the annuity portion of the total al- 
lowance. 


New Mexico—No major changes were 
made in school finance legislation, altho 
the schools lost approximately $100,000 
from earmarked funds in an amendment 
that changed the percents to be used for 
administration of revenue collection 
agencies. Funds for free textbooks were 
increased, and appropriations were 
made to aid schools with increased en- 
rolments. Funds were set aside also for 
visual-aid materials. In the light of the 
funds available from earmarked sources 
for public schools, salaries for 1953-54 
will be raised a minimum of $120. Prac- 
tically all counties will have a minimum 
starting salary, as a base, for the teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree, of $3200. Sev- 
eral changes were made in the state 
noncontributory retirement system for 
teachers: credit for out-of-state service 
was eliminated; provision was made for 
retirement after 30 years of service re- 
gardless of age; and certain amendments 
were made in the disability provisions. 
Provision was made for the employment 
of extra teachers for the education of 
handicapped children. 


New York—The “pegging” law for the 
apportionment of state aid was con- 
tinued and increased state aid generally 
was defeated. Some minor changes were 
made in the school district organization 
laws, while provisions for school meet- 
ings and elections in school districts 
other than cities were amended rather 
extensively. Permissive legislation legal- 
ized the practice of paying teachers in 
10 instalments during a school year 
when the schools are in session. The 
greatest legislative activity occurred in 
the area of teacher retirement—several 
temporary laws were extended, includ- 
ing the payment of supplemental allow- 
ances to retired teachers and the earning 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





NORTH DAKOTA OHIO 
privileges of teachers retired for dis- 
ability. 

North Carolina—The legislature re- 


ferred to vote of the electors the ques- 
tion of issuance of $50 million in state 
bonds to provide grants in aid to coun- 
ties for construction of school buildings. 
The appropriation bill provides for a 
10% increase in salaries of public-school 
employes, retroactive to July 1, 1952, 
and a 10% across-the-board increase for 
the next biennium. In addition, a 2.5% 
increase will be paid at the end of each 
year in the biennium if revenues are 
suflicient. Appropriations for the general 
operation of the schools were increased 
over previous actual expenditures. Con- 
solidation of schools was given a setback 
by legislation requiring the state board 
to operate three-teacher highschools if 
the local community is willing to pay 
for one of the teachers. Superintendents 
elected after July 1, 1953, will be re- 
quired to hold a superintende nt’s certifi- 
cate based on a master’s degree. A 
minimum retirement allowance of $50 
a month was provided for those with 20 
years of creditable service. 


North Dakota—The county highschool 
levy was raised from 1 to 2 mills; the 
2-mill levy plus apportionments from 
the state equalization fund will pay 
school districts $180 per highschool 
pupil. The state equalization fund ap- 
propriation was raised by $1 million. 
A State School Building Authority was 
created, with a $5-million appropriation 
to be used as a revolving fund for that 
purpose. Appropriations for the educa- 
tion of handicapped children were tri- 
pled. The 2% sales tax was reenacted. 
Another measure permits school dis- 
tricts to transfer funds from the special 
reserve fund to the building fund. The 
teachers retirement law was improved 
and the teacher scholarship fund con- 
tinued. Effective July 1, 1953, second- 
erade elementary certificates are to be 
eliminated, but temporary certificates 
can be issued to teachers until they meet 
the minimum requirements of the law. 


Ohio—Effective January 1, 1954, the 
foundation program for Grades I-VIII is 
increased by $12.50 (half as much for 
kindergarten), and the program for 
Grades IX-XII, by $10. The general aid 
for all districts was increased by $3 for 
Grades I-XII and by $1.50 for kinder- 
garten. In determining amount of addi- 
tional aid, 5.5 mills will be deducted 
from total foundation program (now 
534 mills). Appropriations were made 
for school building construction, for re- 
habilitation of school property in dis- 
tricts with valuation under $8000 per 
pupil, and for purchase of new school 
buses. The state minimum-salary sched- 
ule was raised by $100, making $2500 
the beginning salary of a teacher with 
a bachelor’s degree. Any district eligible 
for rehabilitation aid which is behind 
in the payment of teachers salaries or 
which has had to borrow to pay teachers 
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salaries is to receive funds from the re- 
habilitation appropriation to meet this 
obligation. The retirement law was 
amended to extend survivors’ benefits 
and to liberalize disability provisions. 
Superannuation retirement is now possi- 
ble after 25 years of service if age is 55. 
Voters will decide in November on a 
constitutional amendment providing for 
a state board of education. Procedure 
for school district reorganization was 
altered by creating a citizens committee 
for making such plans. 


Oklahoma—A major change made in 
the state aid law, which includes a salary 
schedule for the apportionment for 
equalization, provides a minimum salary 
of $1900 for beginning teachers with 
102-115 semester hours of preparation 
and $2400 for beginning teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree. Increases were made 
in salaries of county superintendents, to 
be effective generally in 1955. All em- 
ployes and officers elected, appointed, or 
employed on or after July 1, 1953, shall 
be required to subscribe to a_ loyalty 
oath. Retirement allowances of present 
and future retirants were raised by pro- 
vision of a minimum pension, and prior- 
service provisions were liberalized. Local 
boards were authorized to regulate or 
prohibit secret societies in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Certain 
changes were made in provisions regard- 
ing determination of residence of pupils 
for school-attendance purposes, and in 


the admission of under-age children. 
Extensive changes were made to im- 
prove educational opportunities for 


handicapped children. 


Oregon—The basic school fund in an 
amount of $80 per school census child 
per year was established as a continuing 
appropriation out of the general fund 
of the state budget. This is equal to 
approximately $127 per pupil in ADA, 
and stabilizes state school funds. The 
fund was increased by $6 million for the 
biennium. An interim committee will 
study the ad valorem tax system of the 
state. Procedures were established where- 
by school districts may fix new budget 
bases by vote of the electors. Several 
measures will foster the reorganization 
program. Sick leave of 10 days a year 
was made cumulative to a maximum of 
50 days. The state retirement system 
was repealed, public employes were 
placed under social-security coverage, 
and a supplemental state retirement 
system was enacted. Teachers were 
granted right of appeal to the state 
board of education in case of revocation 
of certificate. A two-year pilot study of 
exceptional children was directed. Cer- 
tain state colleges were empowered to 
grant degrees. State adoption of instruc- 
tional materials in addition to textbooks 
was provided. 


Pennsylvania—A department omnibus 
bill made many amendments to the 
school code, including restrictions on 
half-day sessions. A number of changes 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 


were made in school finance provisions. 
Minimum salaries for teachers of special 
classes and extension education were 
fixed on an hourly bzsis. Boards were 
authorized by means of fellowships to 
pay teachers on exchange or on sab- 
batical leave. Public and private schools 
were instructed to provide additional 
study of the US and state constitutions 
and of local government. Provisions 
were enacted for area technical schools. 
Several improvements were made in the 
retirement law. The required appropria- 
tion for the teachers retirement system 
was made in full. Appropriations for 
all public education exceeded those of 
the previous biennium by $87 million. 
Of this amount $61 million are for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 


Rhode Island—No school legislation 
of major importance was enacted. 

South Carolina—Surplus funds were 
appropriated. Of this appropriation, 
$4.55 million was allotted to the coun- 
ties for general purposes to be distrib- 
uted to school districts on the basis of 
$8.75 per pupil enrolled, and $1.5 mil- 
lion was allotted for the purchase: of 
school buses. Permanent school legisla- 
tion was passed appropriating $5 per 
pupil enrolled to be used for supervi- 
sion and overhead; $20 per pupil en- 
rolled, for establishing and maintaining 
adequate physical facilities or the pay- 
ment of existing debts. In the allocation 
for school building aid and for super- 
vision and overhead, no pupil is to be 
counted as enrolled if he has not at- 
tended the school at least 35 days; in 
other allotments, 10 days’ attendance is 
sufficient. Teachers  state-aid salaries 
were increased 10% and student school- 
bus drivers’ salaries were increased. 
Adult drivers may be employed, but the 
number paid for by the state is not to 
exceed 10% of the total number in the 
county. 


South Dakota — The biennial appro- 
priation was one-half million dollars over 
that of the previous biennium. Minor 
changes were made in the method of 
allocation, to give a token recognition 
to differences in the preparation of 
teachers. Some slight improvement was 
made in spreading the  property-tax 
load for common-school districts over 

larger tax base, but the measure ex- 
cludes districts that have within their 
boundaries incorporated communities. 
A state board of education will replace 
the state board of vocational education, 
which the legislature abolished; the new 
board will have advisory powers only. 
The maximum levy for future building 
needs was raised from 3 to 5 mills and 
a proposition to increase the bonded 
debt of school districts from 5 to 10% 
of assessed valuation will be voted upon 
in November 1954 as a constitutional 
amendment. 


Tennessee—Td maintain the present 
school program—$2.5 million extra was 
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appropriated for general purposes, 
teacher retirement received an increased 
appropriation of $1 million, and the 
transportation appropriation was in- 
creased to maintain per-capita amounts 
in the face of anticipated enrolment 
increases. Higher education received an 
additional $1.5 million for the biennium. 
Teachers salaries were increased by 
about 11% by legislation providing for 
the payment of an additional month’s 
salary to classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents; this 
increase costs the state approximately $5 
million in new money. The legislature 
approved a bond issue of $5 million for 
the purchase of textbooks and required 
that all books be supplied in Grades I 
thru XII (most systems were already 
supplying books thru Grade VI). 


Texas—A three-year factor date was 
established in computing the economic 
index used in the minimum foundation 
program. The operating cost for ex- 
ceptional-children units is to be allotted 
on the same basis as other units. Time 
warrants for repair of buildings and 
equipment up to 1% of valuation, or 
$25,000 may be issued by local school 
districts. The $3000 minimum-salary law 
was passed, but since no money was 
made available, it is ineffective. A con- 
stitutional amendment was proposed for 
vote of the people to provide reciprocity 
between the state employes retirement 
system and the teachers system. Retire- 
ment allowances will be increased by a 
change in the formula. Survivors’ bene- 
fits were provided members who have 
completed 30 years of state service and 
are eligible for retirement, payable if 
the member thereafter dies in active 
service. The age requirement for school- 
bus drivers was reduced. Motorists are re- 
quired to stop when school buses are 
loading and unloading pupils. A state 
commission on higher education 
created. 


was 


Utah—State aid for school building 
construction was continued with an in- 
crease in the biennial appropriation of 
$157,000. Appropriations for teacher re- 
tirement were increased by $250,000. 
The report of the Public School Survey 
Commission was submitted to the legisla- 
ture in February, but the governor re- 
jected the recommendations of the com- 
mission, and the legislature adjourned 
expecting to be called into a special 
session to consider school problems after 
a new report from a study group assigned 
to consider the commission’s recom- 
mendations. The study group recom- 
mended to the governor that he call 
a special session, but as this report goes 
to press no action has been taken by the 
governor. 


Vermont—State aid was increased by 
$653,000. For school building construc- 
tion a bond issue of $7.3 million was ap- 
proved which, with $500,000 from un- 
expended surplus, made the total $7.8 
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million until 1963. This fund is to be 
allotted according to the type of school 
and date of construction. A minimum 
salary law sets $2500 as the minimum for 
teachers with four years of preparation. 
Amendments to the teacher retirement 
law increased prior-service payments. 
Tuition payments were raised from $130 
to $155 for elementary-school pupils and 
from $175 to $225 for secondary-school 
pupils. 


Washington—Appropriations for basic 
school support were raised from $124 
million to $141 million for the bien- 
nium, and the maximum school district 
levy was increased from 12 to 14 mills 
assessable without a vote of the electors. 
In the equalization program, per-diem 
payments were increased from 35¢ to 
40¢ per pupil in ADA, equalization from 
30¢ to 43¢ per pupil in ADA. The kin- 
dergarten program was withdrawn from 
state support. Facilities for the education 
of handicapped children were broadened 
by permitting districts to join in the 
operation of residential schools for this 
purpose or to educate their handicapped 
children in schools of other districts 
and pay the cost thereof including 
board and room. 


West Virginia—A completely revised 
formula law for the distribution of 
state aid no longer guarantees a founda- 
tion program but will be used to distri- 
bute whatever state aid the legislature 
might appropriate. The local share of 
school costs is determined by the school 
income at legal levy rates from public 
utility property as assessed by the state 
board of public works plus school in- 
come at legal levy rates from 50% of 
the nonpublic utility property as ap- 
praised by the state tax-commissioner’s 
survey team. Provision was made out of 
state surplus funds to ease losses in- 
curred by any county during the first 
two years of the change in formula. 
Contributions of members of the state 
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teachers retirement system were in- 
creased to 6% of salary, not to exceed 
$184, and a special fund was created to 
accumulate from the first $20 in each 
year’s contributions matched by the 
state to provide an increase of $1 per 
month per year of service to all retired 
and retiring teachers. The sick-leave law 
was liberafized and the state appro- 
priated an average of $30.65 per teacher 
to be allocated into the distribution 
formula for sick leave, with the proviso 
that in case of local financial hardship, 
sick-leave money may be used for sala- 
ries. The state textbook adoption law 
was amended, changing from a single 
book adoption for each subject to a 
multiple list from which county boards 
of education may select. Special provi- 
sions were made on an optional basis 


for the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. 


Wisconsin—State aids for the bienni- 
um were increased by approximately 
12.2%, and appropriations were made 
guaranteeing full payment of state aids 
for the 1951-1953 biennium. Upon re- 
quest, a district may receive an advance 
payment of state aids not to exceed 75% 
of its total annual allotment. School 
bond limits for first-class cities were 
raised from 1 to 2% of total assessed 
valuation; mill levy limits for general 
educational fund were raised from 10 to 
13 mills. Minimum salary for teachers 
with a degree was set at $2600. The state 
retirement system was amended in sev- 
eral administrative respects, and provi- 
sions for withdrawals were liberalized. 
Allowances paid to retired teachers were 
increased by means of placing their 
names on a roster of substitute teachers 
available for service if called upon, but 
the legislation is in question as to its 
constitutionality. County superintend- 
ents were authorized to increase their 
staff of specialists and supervising teach- 
ers. Liability insurance was authorized 
for the protection of municipalities and 
their employes, including teachers. 


Wyoming—Appropriations for the bi- 
ennium were about the same as in the 
previous legislature. The value of teach- 
ing units for equalization purposes was 
raised by $500 in each category, and the 
legislature referred to the people a con- 
stitutional amendment raising the limit 
on bonded indebtedness of a district for 
building purposes from 6 to 10% of 
assessed value. To alleviate the teacher 
shortage in rural areas, the old high- 
school normal training law was reacti- 
vated against opposition of the state as- 
sociation and the state department of 
education. An amendment was secured 
providing that money appropriated for 
normal training but not obligated by 
December | be made available for edu- 
cation scholarships. The teacher  re- 
tirement law was repealed, school and 
other public employes were covered by 
social security, and a new supplemental 
retirement system was established. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE DESERT 


Marge Page 


ur dry September heat pressed down 
T:: the desert even at eight in the 
morning. “If this keeps on for a year, 
I'll be melted,” said my husband. 

It was the first day of school of our 
first year as teachers at the government 
school on the Uhli Reservation in south- 
ern Arizona. Behind us was our adobe 
house, and across the sun-baked road 
stood the new school building, a two- 
teacher one with grades from one to 
six. | was to teach the primary grades 
and my husband was assigned the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Our only immediate neighbor, Nina, 
official cook for the reservation school, 
had supplied us with sufficient informa- 
tion concerning the district. There were 
six villages which had enough children 
of school age to warrant bus service. The 
bus from the south end covered a dis- 
tance of 45 miles each trip, and the bus 
from the north end covered a distance 
of 20 miles each trip. The roads were 
gravel or sand and so travel was slow 
at best. Many children in the remote 
areas left home as early as 6:30 or 7 in 
the morning and did not arrive home 
until six. 

As the school bus came into view, we 
could see noses pressed closely against 
the windows. The children were obvi- 
ously just as eager to meet us as we 
were curious to meet them. 

As we watched them climb out of the 
bus, we were impressed by their im- 
maculate dress. Altho somewhat shab- 
bily attired, the boys wore clean white 
shirts with blue denim trousers, and 
their jet black hair was smooth and 
glowing as patent leather. Most of the 
girls had pigtails and wore brightly 
colored calico dresses. 

1 seated my primary children accord- 
ing to their respective grade levels. 
“Now, children, I want to get to know 
you, and the best way to do that is for 
you to tell me your names. Now you 

... | approached a solemn-eyed boy 
in the front row. “What is your name?” 
The solemn eyes shifted uneasily, but 
the solemn mouth remained shut tight. 
“Tell me your name,” I encouraged 
him. Silence. | turned to the next boy. 
“Can you tell me what his name is?” 

“His name is Juan Gilberto,” he re- 
plied. 


Mrs. Page is pre-first teacher, Hillcrest 
School, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
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“Oh, and your name?” I inquired. 
Another silence. Finally I gave up and 
went on to the lessons. 

At recess, Kimtek, a_ third-grader, 
explained to me, “Mrs. Page, we did 
not mean to be rude to you today, but 
you see there is something that you 
should know. You see, we are named 
after someone dead. If we say this name, 
bad things will happen. So only some- 
one else can tell you my name, and 
I can tell you only someone else’s name. 

“Oh yes, something else, too. We 
use nicknames with each other, but 
it is all right for the teacher to call us 
by our real names,” and with this last 
remark, Kimtek ran outside to join her 
playmates. 

We had been thoroly informed con- 
cerning the usual cleanliness routine of 
the school system. Daily showers were 
provided at the school, and weekly hair- 
washing. Those weekly shampoos—with 
dozens of black mops of hair foaming 
with suds—were gay times! 

Nina, the cook, served a substantial 
hot meal at the noon hour. It became 
evident to me that this noon meal was 
the children’s principal source of 
nourishment. As the weeks passed, I 
noticed an improvement in alertness 
and vitality among the children. 

I felt like a full-fledged nurse after 
a week. The majority of the people pre- 
ferred the medicine man to the govern- 
ment doctor; however, they would accept 
aureomycin for trachoma and sulfa oint- 
ment for impetigo. I had to watch for 
these ailments, give treatment accord- 
ing to the doctor’s instructions, and ad- 
minister first-aid whenever the occasion 
arose. 

Surprisingly, attendance at school was 
very good. Children were absent when 
sick or when the roads were impassable. 
A few missed school during fiesta cele- 
brations. 

When November arrived, I was in 
for a real surprise. Just about a third 
of my entire class brought notes from 
home saying, “We go pick cotton. Come 
back March.” 

So many families left for the cotton- 
picking areas that I felt the loss deeply. 
I knew that I was fond of these young- 
sters, but I was really startled to dis- 
cover how much I missed every one who 
had gone and how impatiently I was 
looking forward to their return. # 








It's a Good Idea... 


To issue a directory giving goals 
of the local association, names and 
addresses of officers and committee 


members, and other information of 
importance to members. The Jones- 
boro [Ark.] Faculty Club prepared 
such a publication, according to Mrs. 
Ray Spence, president JFC. 

To have a local association and 
publicize its activities. Some teach- 
ers ask, “Why should we have a local 
association? What could we do if we 
had one?” Here is a list of suggested 
activities from the Texas Classroom 
Teachers Association News Bulletin: 

[1] Obtaining favorable publicity 
for the schools, and local association. 

[2] Sending delegates to state and 
national meetings. 

[3] Obtaining cumulative sick 
leave, such as many cities have. 

[4] Organizing a credit union. 

[5] Adopting a code of ethics. 

[6] Improving public relations. 
[7] Improving educational services. 
[8] Obtaining a period each day 
free from regular class work, for grad- 
ing papers, planning one’s work, han- 
dling special problems. 

[9] Organizing a speakers’ bureau 
that will enable the association to 
strengthen its contacts. 

[10] Starting a professional library. 

[11] Arranging for group hospitali- 
zation. 

[12] Obtaining regulations which 
enable teachers to have ‘professional 
leaves of absence under certain con- 
ditions. 

[13] Starting a small bulletin, mim- 
eographed if necessary. 

[14] Planning programs that will 
enable members of the association to 
hear and meet influential persons, 
and that will make it possible for 
these persons to know the point of 
view of the association. 

[15] Improving contractual _ rela- 
tionships, understanding the impor- 
tance of living up to the terms of a 
contract, getting better security. 

[16] Enabling teachers to know and 
appreciate one another. 

[17] Pooling ideas and making 
known the group opinion of class- 
room teachers. 

[18] Making programs more inter- 
esting and more meaningful. 

[19] Thinking of ways in which the 
local association, the superintendent, 
and the schoolboard may work to- 
gether in promoting a worthy educa- 
tional program. 

[20] Gaining support for a legisla- 
tive program. 
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THE LOCAL AND CAP 


Tue following discussion on local as- 
sociations, their relationship to state 
and national associations, and to achiev- 
ing Centennial Action Program goals 
took place June 25, 1953, at the CAP 
conference in Miami Beach. 

Participating in the roundtable were 
John Starie, NEA field worker in New 
England; Margaret H. Burke, teacher, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, former vice- 
president of NEA; Mary Foraker, junior- 
highschool teacher, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, pastpresident of New Mexico 
Education Association, former member 
of the executive board of her local as- 
sociation; W. L. Greene, executive sec- 
retary, North Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion; Helen M. Hogan, member of board 
of directors, Connecticut Education <As- 
sociation, pastpresident of a local asso- 
ciation. 


OGAN: We've agreed to try to 

stick to discussing just the first 
three CAP goals today, with particu- 
lar emphasis on how achieving Goal 
| will help Goals 2 and 3. 

As you know, the first three are: 
Goal 1, an active democratic local 
association in every community; 
Goal 2, a stronger and more effective 
state education association in every 
state; and Goal 3, a larger and more 
effective NEA. 

ForRAKER: Well, we'll try not to 
wander too much. Ina way, tho, it’s 
hard to talk about any one goal 
without bringing in several others. 
They're so interdependent. 

GREENE: It’s almost impossible to 
make progress in one without help- 
ing at least one other. 

StariE: You're right. They’re all 
sort of meshed together. For in- 
stance, in order to achieve good sal- 
aries—Goal 10—you. usually have 
to get good board members, which 
is Goal 18. Or by building a vigor- 
ous local association—Goal 1—you 
strengthen both state and national. 

ForAKER: I certainly agree. Goal | 
is really the basic underpinning of 
2 and 3, so I think we should talk 
about that first. What makes for 
dynamic, effective locals? 

Hocan: Well, for one thing, locals 
ought to give priority to getting new 
teachers interested in participating 
in professional organizations. 

Burke: Yes, but at the same time 
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let’s try to hold the more experi- 
enced teachers who may mistakenly 
feel that they no longer need help or 
advice. We should certainly tell the 
young people about the benefits of 
belonging to NEA—how useful THE 
JOURNAL is, for example. 

STARIE: It’s the responsibility of 
local officers to make sure that good 
material put out by the NEA is 
brought to the attention of their 
members. It’s not always just the 
nonmembers who are uninformed 
about what the NEA does for teach- 
ers and for education. 

HoGan: Yes. Teachers aren’t aware 
of half the services offered by the 
state and national organizations. 

ForAKER: Well, how can a local 
association keep its members _in- 
formed? 

HocGan: One way is thru local bul- 
letins, which can constantly remind 
members of what their organizations 
are doing for them. Locals can also 
use the field service provided by 
both national and state. 

STARIE: I think it would be a fine 
idea if the members of local associa- 
tions who serve as consultants to the 
NEA would take the responsibility 
for telling their folks back home 
what those committees are doing on 
the national level. Teachers need to 
be much better informed on that 
score. 

GREENE: Let me tell you about the 
Person County local. Several years 
ago that organization appointed 
nine committees corresponding 
closely to the unified committees 
that NEA suggests. The local had a 
meeting every month, for which one 
of the committees was responsible. 

The organization did a really 
thoro job—wrote to NEA, conferred 
with local administrative offices and 
the state office, and made each pro- 
gram quite an event. Field workers 
and state personnel were asked to be 
critics on the program. The associa- 
tion got good local news coverage 
for the meetings and contributed an 
occasional article to the state maga- 
zine, telling what had been accom- 
plished. 

Burke: I want to say that in our 
local association, we’ve found it ex- 


Roundtable discussion on the 
local association’s part in the 
Centennial Action Program. 


tremely valuable to have a standing 
committee on legislation and to in- 
vite various legislators to address our 
local. In this way we become ac- 
quainted with candidates for office, 
with the state legislature, and with 
our members of Congress. This 
works far better than just calling on 
legislators when we want a bill 
passed. 

HocGan: Maintaining contacts with 
legislators is an important function 
at the local level. It also helps Goals 
2 and 3. Legislators will naturally 
pay much more attention to both 
state and national associations il 
they realize that all the locals know 
what is going on and are backing 
those associations. 

STARIE: What do you suggest a 
local should do to keep itself in- 
formed on the state legislative pro- 
gram? Should they call on the field 
workers in the state association, for 
instance? 

BuRKE: Yes, indeed—and not only 
on them but on the state executive 
secretary. 

Hocan: The Connecticut associa- 
tion’ sends the locals regular bulle- 
tins on the legislative program. It 
informs the locals by wire or phone 
in emergencies if there is definite 
action to be taken. 

STARIE: How do the local leaders 
get that information to the member- 
ship? 

Burke: Well, in our local, the 
legislative bulletins relaying infor- 
mation from the state association 
are duplicated and sent to our total 
membership. We get on the phone 
when there’s a problem that affects 
education locally, state-wise, or at 
the national level, and ask our mem- 
bers to send letters where they will 
do the most good. 

Hocan: Doesn't this point up the 
need for having committees and 
commissions at the local level that 
will tie in with thosé at the state and 
national level? The committees 
could funnel information to and 
from groups that are directly con- 
cerned. 

ForAKER: The New Mexico Edu- 
cation Association put out a state- 

[Continued on page 518] 
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An Exchangee Gives 
Away His Inheritance 


Siverat months ago a young German 
engineering student at the Darmstadt 
Institute of Technology called at the 
Public Affairs Field Center in Frankfurt 
with an unusual request. He wished to 
give a recent inheritance worth about 
$360 in American money to enable a 
deserving American student to study in 
Germany. 

This German student, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, is poor. He is work- 
ing his way thru the Technische Hoch- 
schule at Darmstadt, from which he 
hopes one day to receive his PhD degree. 
Darmstadt is one of the most badly 
bombed communities of Europe, and it 
requires considerable fortitude to live 
and study there. 

The small legacy could mean travel, 
new clothing, better housing, or a start 
in business. Instead, at immense per- 
sonal sacrifice, this German student is 
giving the entire sum to an American 
student whom he has never met. 

The generous gift is his way of repay- 
ing the American people for the oppor- 
tunity that was given him to study at 
Michigan State College during the 1948- 
19 terms as a member of the first group 
of student exchangees. 

In his own words, “I can’t ever really 
repay the people of America for restor- 
ing my faith in humanity, for fortify- 
ing my belief in the brotherhood of 
men, and for giving me a glimpse of a 
bright future which I may never live to 
see. No matter what happens, nobody, 
nothing can take away from me the joy 
and happiness which is mine because I 
was permitted to live for nearly one 
year in the United States. 

“... I should like to give some Amer- 
ican student—preferably from Michigan 
State College—the money which I have 
just inherited from my aunt. I do not 
wish to be identified as the donor. This 
gift is something which I feel I must 
make. I want no credit for doing some- 
thing that makes life a little better for 
some other person. I want no letters tell- 
ing me I am doing a fine thing—because 
in a lot of ways this is a gift which hurts. 
I really yearn for that money. 

“Still, if I can make some American 
student half as happy as I have been 
made because of the kindness of the 
American people, I shall feel more than 
amply rewarded.” 

President John A. Hannah of Michi- 
gan State College, has been asked to 
select an American student to be the 
recipient of this gift. The money has 
been set aside to pay part of the stu- 
dent’s tuition and living costs at Darm- 
stadt Institute of Technology. + 
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[Continued from page 516| 
ment this year telling legislators 
what things the teachers were in 
favor of—not only in education, but 
in other fields. It was brief, and took 
only a minute to read, but the asso- 
ciation said it was one of the most 
appreciated things it had ever done. 
STARIE: To change the subject, 
what followup work should be done 
after field representatives and NEA 
directors have made their visits? 
HoGan: Certainly no souls are 
saved by one visit of a field director. 
I think locals should do intensive 
followup immediately after a field 
worker’s visit. For instance, if a 
speaker tells us about the importance 
of membership in the NEA, our local 
membership committee should roll 
up its sleeves and get to work. 
BurKE: But suppose field workers 
can’t come to us. I think it’s impor- 
tant for locals to send leaders to the 
state, regional and national 
ferences to bring back reports. 
GREENE: When NEA President 
Caldwell was in North Carolina this 
past year, she was really on a split- 
second schedule. 


con- 


We arranged for 
her to land in the middle of the 
state, and then we _ shuttled her 
around to locals that could make the 
best use of her. She spoke at two 
meetings each 
each evening. 
FoRAKER: How did the locals get 
their membership informed? There 
must have been a lot of rushing 
around to get the teachers alerted. 
GREENF: It was a combination of 
bulletinboard activity, telephoning, 
and person-to-person contact. 
STARIE: Person-to-person contact 
is really important in the member- 
ship field. Wouldn’t you say that a 
good local association has a strong 


afternoon and one 


membership committee working 
right from the start? 
GREENE: Our experience has 


shown that it’s the heart not only of 
the membership campaign, but of 
the democracy of the association. It’s 
the most active and the most 
thought-of committee. It’s their sales 
job and their interpretation that 
make teachers understand why it’s 
worth paying their dues to belong. 
That’s particularly true in the case 
of unified dues. 

STARIE: Well, the same kind of 
organization that you use in your 
membership committee certainly 
would apply also to any phase of the 
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CAP program and particularly to 
the current NEA Building Fund 
Campaign. 

Hocan: How is the local associa- 
tion going to arouse an individual's 
interest in the kind of housing a 
group of people need in Washing- 
ton, D. C.? Can leaders get people 
enthusiastic about a new NEA head- 
quarters? 

Srarie: I think the approach is 
to stimulate pride of the teaching 
profession in its professional home. 

BuRKE: At a meeting in April we 
subscribed to this building fund, 
and set $2 as a goal for every teacher 
in Massachusetts. Some said _ it 
couldn’t be done, but considering 
how little $2 per teacher really is, | 
think it’s within reason for any local 
association to encourage their mem- 
bers to do this much. 

STARIE: To be successful in any of 
our jobs, be it membership or build- 
ing campaign, we've certainly got to 
have good local leadership. 

ForAkER: What I want to know is, 
how can you sell young people on 
life membership? 

STARIE: Build up their pride in 
their profession. Make them under- 
stand that when you become a lile 
member, you become a member of a 
very select organization. Certainly 
no teacher could wear a life mem- 
bership button without being ex- 
ceedingly proud oi it. 


My Task 


He came to me, this little lad, 

And in his eyes there was the shine 

Of childish faith that all was well 

In his small world. It touched in mine— 

My world—responsive faith, and I 

Sent from my heart an earnest prayer 

That I might help him understand 

Life has both cloudy days and fair; 

That we grow strong by how we rise 

Above the trials that come our way, 

If we but meet them face-to-face 

And do not side-step or delay; 

That courage is not simply might, 

But whether we can take defeat 

Or keep our balance if we win. 

We weaken if life is too sweet, 

And, knowing not how to compare, 

Judge ourselves stronger than we are. 

I know all this myself, and now 

I must teach him, and yet not mar 

His faith, because his world to him 

Is very dear; and I must tell 

Him, so that, learning, he’ll not doubt 

Within himself that all is well. 
—MILDRED TERHUNE, leacher, 

City, Towa, 


Sioux 


Then, of course, you can show 
them that over a period of 30 years, 
they’re going to save considerable 
money. And during that 30 years 
they’re going to receive many extra 
publications. 

FoRAKER: Don’t you think it’s im- 
portant for the local association to 
review the CAP program and evalu- 
ate what has already been accom- 
plished? This will give members a 
feeling of pride in what's already 
been achieved and a great zest for 
going on to complete the program. 

GREENE: Certainly if locals do 
that, they will see clearly that the 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions are three parts of one great 
program for the advancement of the 
teaching professton. As we said at 
the start, everything is so interlock- 
ing. By developing good policies on 
the local level, you can strengthen 
state and national associations by 
pointing the direction in which they 
should be going. 

FoRAKER: How are you going to 
tell state and national associations 
how you want them to go? 

GREENE: That’s where your uni- 
fied committees play such a beauti- 
ful part. The chairman or consultant 
of the local association is consultant 
to the national committee. 

STaRIF: Let’s not forget, too, that 
every local association that’s large 
enough can get a delegate to its state 
association representative assembly, 
and to the representative assembly 
of the NEA. Certainly this provides 
an opportunity for local ideas to be 
heard. 

Hocan: Delegates should be care- 
fully chosen. They should be people 
of broad experience, with definite 
interest in organizational work. 
They should serve long enough to 
really know their way around, altho 
some new leaders should go each 
time, too. 

BurRKE: Every time we send a dele- 
gation to our state organization, we 
try to send at least three teachers in 
their first year of teaching. They see 
what it’s really all about, see other 
young people like themselves serving 
on committees, and ‘are inspired to 
further professional activity. 

STARIE: Well, our time is about 
up and we’ve wandered over a lot of 
ground. But I think we have touched 
on several worthwhile ideas for 
achieving the first three Centennial 
Action Program Goals. 
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Shopping Wisely 





This is the third in a series of 
articles presented in cooperation with 
the United Business Education As- 
sociation and edited by Ray G. PRICE, 
professor of business education at the 
University of Minnesota. The author 
of this month’s article is Frep T. W1L- 
HELMS, chairman, Division of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, San Francisco 
State College; formerly associate di- 
rector, Consumer Education Study. 

If you would like a free biblieg- 
raphy of materials that explore this 
subject in greater detail, write to the 
UBEA at the NEA and enclose a 
stamped, selfaddressed envelop. 


Do vou really want to sharpen your 
shopping? Seriously, | mean? Enough 
to pledge a few minutes a day for the 
next month? 

If you do mean business, here are 
some pointers to keep in mind: 

Shopping is basically information- 
getting. Judgment is involved, too, of 
course, but the more information and 
the more precise the information, the 
better the judgment can be. 

So—for the next 30 days get all the 
information you can about everything 
you plan to buy. Overdo it. Get 
more information than you really 
need. 

Where do you get it? 

Labels. Most important. Give your- 
self a remedial-reading course. Pre- 
cisely what does the label say? What 
does it leave unsaid? What does 
every word mean? If you don’t know, 
find out. You need a “trade vocabu- 
lary.” 

Advertising. Study the ads. They 
are the consumer’s daily box scores. 
Exactly what does each say? What 
does it leave unsaid? What does it 
seem to say to an uncritical reader? 
What does each trade term mean— 
exactly, now? Look on past the ads 
of your usual shopping spots. Are 
other stores offering more for the 
money? 

Salesmen. Some know the answers; 
some don't. But do you know the 
questions? Try pre-framing the ques- 
tions you're going to ask. Be courte- 
ous and pleasant, but don’t accept 
gobbledygook. Drive your questions 
home. 

Prices. Throw your mental arith- 
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An Idea for Your FTA 


Since 1947, the Marie Hazlehurst 
Club, a Future Teachers of America club 
in the A. L. Miller Highschool, Macon, 
Georgia, has been keeping scrapbooks of 
all newspaper clippings pertaining to 
their school system. 

The club members embarked on this 
activity shortly after receiving their na- 
tional charter, upon learning that it 
would be helpful to their superinten- 
dent, Mark A. Smith. [See photograph. ] 
They are now busily filling Volume 
Seven of News of the Bibb County 
Schools with pictures and clippings neat- 
ly cut and dated and 
months. 

Classroom work, school clubs, the 
physical-education program, and organ- 
izations with interests and projects re- 
lated to the public schools all come to 
life on its pages. 


arranged by 





DRINNON, INC, 


These FTAers find their own names 
included in many of the news stories, 
not only in accounts of their own club 
activities, but as guests, hostesses, ushers, 
or even occasional program participants 
of the Georgia Education Association, 
the Bibb Education Association, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, and the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

This scrapbook project is a valuable 
one because in addition to being of real 
service to the superintendent, it is a 
group activity that makes use of every 
member of the club and gives each one 
a comprehensive overview of the school 
system in which he may some day serve 
as teacher. 

—INEZ SHOFNER MURRAY, homemaking 
teacher and a sponsor of the Marie 
Hazlehurst FTA Club at A. L. Miller 
Senior Highschool, Macon, Georgia. 





metic into gear, Figure the per-ounce, 
per-pound, per-unit price in differ- 
ent sizes, different quantities, differ- 
ent stores. You may not wish to do 
this forever, but for one month, spar 
for every penny’s advantage. 

Use Test Results. If you can, study 
reports of impartial analyses of vari- 
ous products. In the long run you'll 
probably not wish to live by such re- 
ports, but for this month find out all 
you can. See what it feels like to shop 
with facts behind you. 

Talk Around. Check with friends 
who are shrewd buyers. See where 


they buy, what and how they pick. 

Does all this sound exaggerated? 
All right, so you don’t want to be a 
professional shopper all the rest of 
your days. Neither do I. We both 
need to do our shopping swiftly, effi- 
ciently, pleasantly. * 

But bear down for just a month. 
You can wake up your awareness as if 
you had peeled a film from your eyes. 
You can build habits that will stick. 
It will be fun. And I’m confident 
that over the years the work you put 
into it this month can earn you a 
dollar a minute. # 
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If You Are 
An Elementary-School 
Principal 


You can obtain from the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, the following materials: 


The National Elementary Principal 
foficial DESP magazine]: “Preparing 
for the Principalship,” May 1953. 48p. 
60¢. “The Principal’s Responsibility for 
School Management,” Apr. 1953. 48p. 
60¢. “The Principal’s Role in Instruc- 
tional Improvement,” Feb. 1953. 48p. 
60¢. “The Principal and School-Com- 
munity Relations,” Dec. 1952. 48p. 60¢. 
“Reporting Pupil Progress,” June 1952. 
48p. 50¢. “The Extended School Pro- 
gram,” Apr. 1952. 55p. 50¢. “‘Orienta- 
tion of Pupils for the Secondary School,” 
Feb. 1952. 48p. 50¢. “The Assembly 
Program as a Learning Experience,” 
Dec. 1951. 40p. 50¢. “Art in Our 
Schools,” Apr. 1951. 48p. 50¢. “Improv- 
ing Leadership,” Dec. 1950. 48p. 50¢. 


Yearbooks: Science for Today’s Chil- 
dren, 32nd yearbook. Hundreds of prac- 
tical ideas for lively activities and proj- 
ects for science instruction. 1953. 311p. 
Free to DESP members; $3 to nonmem- 
bers. Bases for Effective Learning, 31st 
yearbook. Basic requirements for an 
ideal teaching-learning situation. 1952. 
390p. $3. Elementary-School Libraries 
Today, 30th yearbook. Practical sugges- 
tions on how to improve your elemen- 
tary-school library. 1951. 415p. $3. The 
Elementary-School Principalship—T oday 
and Tomorrow, 27th yearbook. Analysis 
of the status of the principalship, and 
an appraisal of progress made. 1948. 
112p. $3. 


Special Bulletins: Happy Journey. 
Handbook for parents of children start- 
ing kindergarten or first grade. 1953. 
32p. 40¢. Human Values in the Ele- 
mentary School. Suggestions for teach- 
ing human values in the classroom. 
1952. 95p. $1. You Are Invited To Help 
Make National Policies. Study guide in 
working toward the improvement of 
the elementary-school _ principalship. 
1952. 20p. 50¢. 

Quantity discounts on all the above 
titles. Order from DESP, NEA. 


Tuis year, DESP members will re- 
ceive as part of services for dues the 
32nd Yearbook, Science for Today’s 
Children, five issues of The National Ele- 
mentary Principal, and the special bulle- 
tin, Happy Journey. Annual member- 
ship $5. 


[Next month: materials for junior- 
or senior-highschool principals.] 
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Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 

25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 





YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of 
had their books published, promoted and « 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you’ve written — fiction, poetry, 
biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


them new — have 
1 dis- 


Dept. N-311, 
In California: 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 

For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


TRAVEL RIGHT 


AND ELSEWHERE TOO 

Write for our folder on PERU 
Advance details on '54 tours through Europe. 
Also tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. 
Package Tours Mexico, California & So. Am. 


A Q & 0 L D T 0 U u 234 Clarendon St. 


Boston 16, Mass. 












THRU 
EUROPE 





Lower Automobile Insurance 
Rates for Teachers? 


ILL ROGERS, it was, who said: “To be a teacher, you gotta be 


good.” 


Yes, you may have thought so, too, but now statistics prove it. 


Automobile accident experience proves that teachers, among other 
preferred risks, are far more careful than average drivers — have 
fewer accidents — drive less miles — take better care of their cars. 


Although these are 


reasons enough for 


the lower rates you 


should be paying for your automobile insurance, there’s, also this im- 
portant factor: when underwriting automobile insurance, a high value 
is placed on the intelligence and integrity of teachers. 


At last, teachers are now winning proper consideration for their 
careful driving by being recognized as preferred risks. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


INSURANCE COMPANY in 


Washington, D. C., is the pioneer in providing lower auto insurance 
rates and unexcelled service for preferred risks. This company recog- 
nizes the preferential status of teachers and has an established Edu- 


cators Division. 


By eliminating the expense of agents and brokers, 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY is able to 
offer you savings of up to 30% from standard rates. 


A nation-wide network of over 500 professional, highly-trained claims 
attorneys and adjusters assures fast, equitable and efficient claim 
service. To obtain complete information and rates, fill in the coupon 
below and forward it to the Company. There is no obligation. 


| EDUCATORS DIVISION 


| appress 


Year | 


| 

| | 
| | 
| 
| 


Model 








en SINGLE () 


. Estimated mileage during next year?.......... 
>, < eee 


>w 


Renitnetinamctiniameensinehdinnenant-aquiantetaisties 


No. Cyl. 


MARRIED (1) 


1. (a) How many drivers in your household under age 25? (Excluding self) 
(b) Total percentage of car use by household drivers under age 25? 


. Excluding to and from work, is car used in any occupation, profession or 


(A Capital Stock Company...Not Affiliated 


with the United States Government) 


Government Emprovees Yosrance Company 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
FAERIE SE a eee ee ear ee em 


|. | aera 
| Body Style 


Purchase Date [}) New 


/ / 


[}) Used 








INO. OF CHILDREN)..... 


(Excluding self) ..............0. 


° 
= 


business? (] Yes [] No 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

STATE itiat | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


auto insurance rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS and the HOLIDAYS 


‘The Perry Pictures 


tn this day and age, it is vital that children should 
know good pictures. The Perry Pictures are beautiful 
sepia reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings, size 5'/2 
x 8, priced at ONLY 
TWO CENTS each for 
30 or More. Use them in 
your Christmas work—for 
calendars, serap - books, 
etc. 


Send 60 cents TODAY 
for one of these sets of 
30 = pictures: Children: 
Art: Animals: Madon- 
nas: Christmas subjects 
ete. 

56 -page CATALOGUE 
with (600 small illustra- 
tions for 25 cents. 

The Perry Pictures Com- 
pany, Box 4, Malden, 
Mass. 





FOR VACATIONERS, TOURISTS, “ARM CHAIR TRAVELERS” 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of 
Natural Beauty 
188 FULL-COLOR PICTURES 
Many Fascinating Resorts in 
Picturesque Holiday Land e 
In the Mountains ¢ In the 
Valleys ¢ By the Lakes 
By the Sea 


ALL DESCRIBED IN DETAIL 
Also Regional Descriptions 
of the Country, Natural 
Wonders, Scenic Areas, 
Sightseeing Attractions, etc., 

ear Each Inn 


N 7 
$150 MAILED PROMPTLY $150 
= Send check or cash to 2 
SCENIC INNS of AMERICA, Inc. 

Dept. E—5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
A Nice Gift, too, for Friends, Employes, Customers 





Elementary School 


OBJECTIVES 





A Report Prepared for the Mid- 
Century Committee on Outcomes 
in Elementary Education 
By Nolan C. Kearney 
Establishes measurable educational 
objectives based on importance to 
the individual pupil and to society. 
“A valuable aid to teachers.’’—The 
School Administrator 
6x9 192 pp. 1953 $3.00 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
505 Pork Ave New York 22 


“COLOR” LIBRARY 


40 
“MEET THE WORLD” 


Color Slide Lectures with 


65 Kodachrome 35 m/m Color Slides 
and correlated, authentic text for each slide 


RENTAL: $5.00 to $7.50 
80 
“MEET THE WORLD” 


Classroom Series of 


20 Kodachrome 35 m/m Color Slides 
with extensive, looseleaf text book 


FOR SALE AT: $10.00 per series 
5000 
Single Kodachrome 35 m/m Color Slides 
of 20 Countries 
FOR SALE AT: $.50 per slide 
Free lists upon request 


“MEET THE WORLD” 


123 West 44th Sr. . New York 36, N. Y. 
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Free or 
Inexpensive 
P > 





Ornvre publications of the NEA and its de- 
partments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc], Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Make money order or check 
payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Astronomy 


Star Explorer designed by Hugh S. Rice. 
Device for locating and identifying stars at 
any hour of the night, any night of the 
year. 9”x9”, 50¢. Quantity discounts for 
schools. Junior Astronomy Club, Dept. X, 
Hayden Planetarium, Central Park West, 
New York 24. 


Child Development 


Helping Children Solve Problems by Ruth 
Strang. Amount and kind of help children 
need at each stage of development. 1953. 
{8p. Single copies 40¢. Quantity discounts. 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10. 


Chart: “Child Growth and Development, 
Characteristics and Needs,” developed by 
the Curriculum Committee for Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety in the+le- 
mentary School, Washington, D. C. Ta®ular 
presentation of the physical growth and 
characteristics and emotional and _ psycho- 
logical needs of children ages five to 16. 
1953. 50¢. 20% school discount on 5 or more 
copies. Minimum order: two for $1. Arthur 
C. Croft Publications, 100 Garfield Ave., 
New London, Conn. 


Classroom Aids 


Soap Carving in the Classroom by Mar- 
ion Quin Dix. Steps in soap carving. For 
upper-elementary and junior-highschool 
grades. 29p. Free. Natl Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


Life and Times of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Pictorial chart and 4-page mimeographed 
story of the main events and works of da 
Vinci's life. Free. Dept of Information, In- 
ternatl Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Laboratory Experiments with Radioiso- 
topes for Highschool Science Demonstra- 
tions edited by Samuel Schenberg reviewed 
by John H. Harley of the New York Op- 
erations Office of the US Atomic Energy 
Commission. Manual of experiments in field 
of radio-activity that can be introduced into 
highschool science courses. 1953. 53p. 25¢. 
Supt Doc. 


International 


Introduction to Latin American Coun. 
tries Series. Set of 20 information sheets on 
the geography, history, government, culture, 
and economy of Latin American countries. 
Free to teachers. General Information Sec- 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Unesco Facts. Questions and answers on 
Unesco, its founding, purposes, work, and 
supporters. 1953. 16p. Free on request. US 
Natl Commission for Unesco, Dept of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


1954-55 Exchange Teaching Opportuni- 
ties Under the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram. Countries, positions, conditions, and 
requirements. For exchange-teaching in na- 
tional elementary and secondary schools 
only. 1953. 28p. Free. Teacher Programs 
Branch, Div. of Internat] Education, Office 
of Education, US,Dept of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNICEF Holiday Greeting Cards fo 
1953 designed by Jan Lewitt and George 
Him. Unusual greeting cards sold for ben 
efit of United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. Theme: “Games 
Around the World.” $1 for box of 10 cards. 
Order from UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, 
United Nations, New York. 


For Daily Reading 


Daily Readings Gift Box. This attractive 
Christmas gift box includes one PGL fon 
each month, readings for each day thruout 
the year. PGLS 301-312. Two sets for 51. 
Order from NEA. 


Library 


Using Your Highschool Library by Mar- 
tin Rossoff. Handbook for learning how 
to use the library. 1952. 75p. 70¢. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York 
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November Observances 


Red Letter Days for November by Nellic 
Zetta Thompson. Ideas for observance of 
Thanksgiving, American Education Week, 
Book Week, Armistice Day. 1952. 1l6p. 35¢. 
Quantity discounts. Marketing Research 
Services, Inc., 2300 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Thanksgiving Day Observance. Send for 
list of materials for observing Thanksgiving 
Day in schools. Materials useful on elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. Ip. Free. Plimoth 
Plantation, Box 1620, Plymouth, Mass. 


How To Make Costumes for School Plays 
and Pageants by Agnes Lilley. Simple, illus- 
trated instructions for making variety of 
costumes, including Pilgrims’. 1946. 3lp. 
Free to teachers. Rit Products Corporation, 
Service Bureau, 1437 W. Morris St., In- 
dianapolis 6. 


School Calendar 


School Calendar, Sept. 1953-Aug. 1954. 
Indicates chief holy days, legal holidays, and 
other dates important in planning the 
school year. 10¢. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 386 4th Ave. New York 16. 
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[Aug. 20-Sept. 18, 1953} 


ALABAMA—Adell Houston, Mamie R. Quarles, 
Betty T. Rainer, Allen Thornton 
ARIZONA—Janet M. Avis, Kate E. Burgett, 
Lew S. Griffith, Leonard H. Forman, John 
M. Friday, Jack P. Galvin, Gertrude R. 
James, Inez Johnson, Iris Mulvaney, Nathan 
E. Painter, Neil W. Sherman, Loren Vaughn, 
Jr., M. Louise Withers, J. LaVar Lines 
ARKANSAS—R. E. Baker, Eliza H. Hunter 
CALIFORNIA—Mildred M. Carlin, Bernadine 
L. Cotta, Helen Genter, Nancy W. McNary, 
Louis Poluzzi, Pierre F. Rubsam, Leone C. 
Sylvester, Charles J. Voigt, Jr. 
COLORADO—Alta Marie Bohlen, Ruth S. Me- 
Roberts, F. Eugene Pennington, Mildred N. 
Pennington, Wilma D. Shelton, George E. 
Stafford, Irene T. Stewart, Kathleen H. 
Wheeler, Virginia Wittenberger. 
CONNECTICUT—Alexina M. Caisse, Helen M. 
Dyer, Helen M. Hogan, Norine F. Kennedy, 
Elma C. Leblond, John Olha, Elizabeth G. 
Bridge. 
PD. C.—Charles P. Dougan, Edward J. Edwards, 





Jr. 

FLORIDA—Iva Armster, Ethleen S. Bradbury, 
Dorothy Bradley, Lucylle W. Brescia, Eva 
Davis, Max M. Ferguson, Linda H. Mintz, 
Helen Pope. 

GEORGIA—Benjamin C. Adams, Mrs. Saxon 
P. Bargeron, Harvey C. Cutts, Mary F. Dunn, 
Isabel H. Kinnett, Hazel B. Ruark, Eugenia 
Sapp, Flo O. Williamson, Paul Wills 

HAWAII—Rose H. Chock 

ILLINOIS—Robert H. Anderson, Kent C. Aus- 
tin, Marie F. Boda, Ralph F. Briggs, Mary 
P. Carr, Morris F. Carr, Alban W. Coen II, 
Omer Creech, Jr., Lillian Davies, Joseph T. 
Dematio, Sara J. Fernald, Margaret R. Fos- 
berry, John H. French, Alice L. Grant, Hal 
©. Hall, Mary E. House, Raymond W. Jano- 
ta, Loren B. Jung, Richard E. Leggett, Ralph 
T. Matthews, Willis E. McNelly, Robert H. 
Metcalf, C. E. Miller, Franklyn W. Nevosad, 
EK. Eugene Neubauer, Edna H. North, Viola 
E. Peterson, Virginia M. Sanborn, Ora M. 
Theobald. 

INDIANA—Juanita Bowlby, Claude L. Hamp- 
ton, Lynetta S. Pasko. 

IOWA—Nova E. Demoney, Gladys Kiburz, 
Glenn Long 

KANSAS—Melvin P. Bishop, Jr., Florence J. 
Conner, M. C. Cunningham, Athaleen Dahl- 
strom, Jimmy J. Dizmang, C. H. Dresher, 
Naomi Dresher, Alpha M. Elting, Donald L. 
Ferguson, Robert D. Gordon, E. Esther Gris- 
wold, Jefferson H. Haney, Calvin E. Harbin, 
Mearle S. Hoover, W. C. Kampschroeder, 
Charles W. Lafferty, Charles E. Landers, 
Leonard S. Laws, Emory K. Lindquist, Mau- 
rice A. Lucas, Clyde U. Phillips, Lowell A. 
Small, Walter W. Smith, Louise A. Walter, 
Ruth Wentler, W. Clement Wood 

KENTUCKY—James A. Cawood, Beulah L. 
Fontaine, Paul P. Gardner, Jr., Omega Lutes, 
Robert E. Woosley 

LOUISIANA—Jack Austin, Audrey 8S. Boykin, 
Jack R. Canady, Judith Carver, J. F. Cor- 
kern, A. J. St. Dizier, Kate R. Gibson, Henry 
W. Gillett, Betty Harless, Asa I. Hoffpauir, 
T. G. Hollimon, Myra B. Holstead, Mary El- 
len Kimzey, Jack F. Lanier, Paul .Marion- 
neaux, Iris Murphy, Mary E. B. Reese, Lizzie 
V. Riser, Margaret Roy, DeWitt Sauls, Inez 
Schindler, Mildred Scott, William W. Shirley, 
Bonnie M. Smith, Harry Snyder, John A. 
Vige, W. E. Walker, Mrs. D. Crocket War- 
ner, J. B. Wooley 

MAINE—Alice B. Allen, Warena C. Farnham, 
Mildred B. Hatch, Lydia C. Hutchins, Ethel 
M. Weymouth, Maxine Whitman, Maurice 
M. Whitten 

MARYLAND—Mpyrl H. Ahrendt, James G. Bu- 
sick, Helen H. Cox, George W. Denemark, 
Myrtle P. Jones, Mary A. Larrimore, Robert 
R. Leeper, Dorothy V. Leonard, Rosalie M. 
Lephardt, Robert D. Steffy 

MASSACHUSETTS — Dorothea M. 
Frederick O. Holmes 

MICHIGAN—Faith Alway, Ruby J. Brown, 
Julia Ditlow, John W. English, Irma M., 
Friedrich, Richard A. Gibboney, Margaret A. 
Griffin, Bessie D. Haan, Anna M. Hall, Frank 
M. Henry, E. Dale Kennedy, Ardys Kniffen, 
Irene Luther, Thomas J. Northey, Armen 
Ovahnesian, Gertrude H. Pettyjohn, Edna M. 
Smallwood, John Strandberg, Scott W. Streét, 
Carol J. Tessin, C. P. Titus, Jarvis Wotring 

MINNESOTA—Vaughn L. Ausman, Werner E. 
Brand, George F. Budd, Nicholas E. Duff, M. 
R. Gaffney, Lois A. Hanson, Gerhard K. Hau- 
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MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOU RI—Joseph H. Davis, Enid M. Dysart, 


HIGH INTEREST 
LEVEL BOOKS 


for slow 
learners... 


retarded 


readers 


EdITteéo 





The only graded 


basic corrective 


To meet your needs .. . 

a GRADED corrective reading PROGRAM 
based on high interest level books 

for low ability readers 


e 14 book-length stories, graded in 
readability (5 levels) 


e Teacher’s Guide Book for each title 
based on INTEREST APPROACH 


e Handbook on Corrective Reading, 
written for busy classroom teachers 


BY DR 


EMMETT Apj CETTS 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


ee. 
ae ill 


Send for FREE colorful pictorial map 
of historic U.S. Trails and information 
on the graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


reading series 


kebo, Josephine S. Hokanson, Marjorie J. 
Jacobs, Joseph Kise, Helen L. Klein, Harold 
I. Larson, Hjalmar O. Lokensgard, Victorine 
McCartney, Jerelene E. Milner, Ruth F. 
Mitchell, Myrtle Myrin, John J. Nelson, Ber- 
nadette Steffes, Junice A. Otterness 

James M. Ewing, Lula D. Smith 





Lilly L. Epps, Ruby Erickson, Arnold E. Ir- 
win, H. H. London, Mary H. Muehring, Rob- 
ert J: Skaith, Adah L. Straszer 


MONTANA—Kyle Jones, Rex Welton 
NEBRASKA 
NEW JERSEY—Edna M. Baker, Louis C. Cron- 





Eugene P. Berg 


holm, Rita C. Jacoby, Crawford V. Lance, 
Catherine A. March, Louis A. March, Ruth B. 
Mayers, William R. Stover, Thelma G. Voss 


NEW MEXICO—Wilbur E. Ahlvers, James L. 


Allen, Berry Alvis, Gloria Anderson, Oma An- 
derson, Frank Angel, Mrs. Tonie L. Angel, 
Margaret Aragon, Roberta Arnold, Preston T. 
Askeland, Jack Autin, Dennis C. Baca, Man- 
uel Baca, Mary V. Baca, James J. Barnes, 
Jr., Jack W. Barron, Arthur J. Bartley, Em- 
ma Bartley, Gracie jaxley, Ben Beames, 
Herbert N. Beasley, Rachael Beasley, Owen 
G. Bennett, William 8S. Bennett, Margaret 
Bildstone, Kenneth L. Binder, A. L. Blanton, 
Grace E. Blevins, Zona Blythe, Justin D. 
3radbury, Grace Brannon, Abbie M. Brewer, 
c. F. Brown, Elida C. Brown, Joy Brown, 
Charles H. Bruce, Hortense Bullock, Walter 
Bynum, Nick Candelaria, Roy Marshall 
Clark, Virginia Clark, J. T. Clegg, Lucy Cobb, 
Marvin Coester, Clarence W. Coleman, Har- 
mon N. Colley, Ora W. Colley, Blanche Col- 
lie, Ione Comyford, John Cooper, Lewis Coop- 
er, Louise Cooper, Nora N. Coppinger, Mary 
Coppock, Lovelia Cordova, J. F. Corkern, 
Lois Cox, Lawrence Crouse, Miles O. Culver, 
Edward G. Damon, John A. Daugherty, H. 
Floyd Davis, Thomas Davison, Mary Dearth, 
Stuart C. Dearth, Mrs. Paul H. Deaton, Ed- 
ward DeJarnett, Florinda O. Delgado, Faye 
Depenbrink, Waldo Depenbrink, Bertha P. 
Dettmann, Diego DeVargas, Kathryn Dow- 
ney, Charles Eoff, Alyce Erickson, Reynaldo 
Estrada, J. C. Ewing, W. T. Fallis, Alma S. 
Felix, Herman A. Ford, Frances Gahagan, 
Cecilia 8S. Gallegos, Trinidad Garcia, Jerome 
F. Gibbs, Alta Glasgow, George T. Glover, 
Floyd D. Golden, Juanita M. Gomez, Beverly 
K. Graham, Harold Gray, F. L. Green, Made- 
line Gregory, Opalene Gunderson, Iva D. 
Haley, George A. Hall, W. W. Hall, Nellie 
Gray Hamann, Katherine C. Hamilton, Jesse 


2831 South Parkway, Chicago 146, Ill. * Dept. 357 








W. Hampton, Kathryn Hamrick, Hallie Har- 
ber, Eloise Harris, Margaret Harston, Cath- 
ryn Hayes, Elsie Hayhurst, Ray Haynes, 
James T. Henry, Wendell Henry, Tom Hick- 
son, Ida Bell Henry, Hazel Hockensmith, 
Robert Holman, Carroll J. Howard, Ann Ho- 
warth, Harriet Hueber, Marion Hughes, Ber- 
tha Humphrey, Oleene Humphreys, Margaret 
Hyde, Hazel 8S. Ikenberry, Azelia T. Insall, 
Lois Ireland, C. E. Jackson, George M. James, 
R. M. James, Rose Jardi, Ella C. Jeffries, 
Hazel L. Jenkins, Morris Jenkins, Virginia 
S. Johnson, Warren T. Johnston, Roy L. 
Jones, Elvin B. Jordan, Ruth Joss, Edward 
Kangas, H. Hamilton Kart, Bernadine C. 
Kelly, Walter C. Kelly, Ross C. Kendall, 
Carus M. Kennady, Ronald F. Keyworth, 
James Kincaid, Mrs. Frank Knoblock, Don- 
ald R. Knorr, John C. Kost, Jr., Kenneth 
Kostenbader, Joel L. Lacey, Jack Lancaster, 
Jack F. Lanier, Gladys Lawler, R. R. Lewis, 
Myrtle Longley, Luis O. Lucero, Pablo Lu- 
cero, J. A. Maes, Deloresann Magee, Rupert 
Mansell, David Marley, Lillian Marshall, 
Margarette Marshall, Gertrude Martin, Celia 
Martinez, Tom J. Mayfield, Verdis Mays, El- 
vin McAlister, James H. McCleerey, Mildred 
McClintock, Bonnie McCollum, Lillian Me- 
Cormick, Walter McGuire, Emma McKinney, 
Evelyn 8S. MeNeill, Roy Melugin, Patricia 
Mendius, Bob W Miller, Clyde L. Miller, 
Howard O. Miller, Joe Miller, Elsie J. Mills, 
Vernon R. Mills, John Milne, Lenora Mima, 
Jose D. Mondragon, Carrie L. Moreland, H. 
E. Morgan, Glenn Moses, Lenora H. 8. Mosi- 
mann, W. 8. Moss, Dan Mulvihill, Harold 
Murphy, Oliver M. Newton, Leona Ney, Alice 
Norris, Sue Norton, Ruth E. Nutter, Wayne 
Owen, Victor Pacheco, Simona Padilla, R. 
M. Parham, Milton Parker, Susan J. Paxton, 
Lowell Payton, Jack L. Pena, Roy W. Per- 
kins, Viola E. Peterson, F. John Plyman, 
Elva R. Powell, A. C. Pruett, Balbina Quin- 
tana, Bernice A. Rebord, Leo Rein, Arvil 
Reynolds, Don Riddle, Fay Rienhardt, Paul 
R. Riggins, Kathryn Riordan, Opal Roark, 
Dora T. Rodriguez, Celestino Romero, Don- 
ald Rule, Dido B. Salas, Duane Sams, Ade- 
lino Sanchez, Orlando A. Sanchez, DeWitt 
Sauls, Novalee Saunders, Esther Schilberg, 
Kenneth Schrader, Josie Shackelford, James 
E. Sharp, Thomas B. Shaw, John Sheffer, FE. 
D>. Shepherd, W. G. Short, David Shoup, Roy 
Showalter, John R. Smith, Vernon Smith, 
Harry Snyder, Helen Sperry, Augusta Spratt, 


[Continued on page 524] 
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BURKE BETTER BUILT 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Unmatched Safety Ax for fatten. ioewines 
Durability and low booklet: “Planning Your 


Maintenance costs roa ona @ 


J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Factory Branch, Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 







BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Many school and college vacancies listed (Middle 
and South Atlantic States) in teaching, admin- 
istration, and teacher-training. Salaries to $6,000 
or higher, depending on qualifications. Write, tell- 
ing about yourself. Our 29th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


12 Years 


of efficient vision 
screening in America’s 
primary schools 





The 
MASSACHUSETTS 
VISION TEST 


A simple test to reveal lack of 
clear vision, far-sightedness 
or muscular imbalance 





In thousands of schools, The 
Massachusetts Vision Test detects 
visual deficiencies before school 
difficulties make them obvious. The 
Massachusetts Vision Test equip- 
ment is economical, simple to set 
up and operate and tests many chil- 
dren in minimum time. Operator 
needs no special training or ex- 
perience. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, made 
only by Welch Allyn. 


If your school has ho regular, ade- 
quate vision testing program, inves- 
tigate The Massachusetts Vision 
Test. Write for free booklet and 
reprint of Women’s Home Com- 
panion article, ‘‘What Is School 
Doing to Your Child’s Eyesight?” 


Pons SS ae eaecane 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. 

a Skaneateles Falls 6, N. Y. 

@ Please send me information on the 
‘ Massachusetts Vision Test, with- 
out charge or obligation. 

& 

g 

& 

i] 


Von no oS 
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FRISBY'S STUDIO 








PORTRAIT BY DRAPKIN 





fie 


GOLL STUDIO 


Row 1: Delaware—Grace C. Moore. Row 2 [left to right]: Idaho—Elmer Crowley; Louisi- 


ana—George H. Deer; Maryland—Harry R. 


Poole; Massachusetts—Albert M. Johnson; 


Michigan—Ruth Winter. Row 3: Minnesota—Laura M. Farnam; New Mexico—W. B. 
O'Donnell; North Carolina—Earl Funderburk. Pennsylvania—Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
G. Baker Thompson. 





[Life Members-Continued| 


Al Stevens, Ollie M. Stirling, Larry O. Stock- 
ton, Rufus M. Stinnett, Mrs. Fred Stowe, Sam 
Stratton, Allaire Stuart, Dorothy Swartz, 
Curtis B. Tabor, Alta Tate, Calloway Tdaul- 
bee, Mary Thomas, Robert L. Thomas, A. M. 
Thomson, Eula Thomson, Edward E. Torres, 
Abraham Trop, Sank Tunnell, Lillian Tuttle, 
R. N. Tydings, Horacio Ulibarri, Margaret J. 
Valdez, John A. Vige, W. E. Walker, Mary 
P. Wallis, Charles F. Ward, Madie Wasson, 
Ray Wasson, Pwight Watkins, Bert Wayt, 
Leslie Webb, Billy Westbrooks, Raymond L. 
Westfall, Herbert M. Whatley, Carrol White, 
Wilma White, Olive Whitehall, Priscilla 
Whitehall, John G. Wilborn, Rosalee Wil- 
hoit, Ruby Williams, Horace L. Willoughby, 
Leonard M. Witcher, Florence Wivel, A. K. 
Wood, Marion C. Wood, Daniel J. Wooden, 
George Yarbrough, Leslie Clawson 

NEW YORK—John F. Devanny, Eva M. Kriger 

NORTH CAROLINA—Meta L. Baker, Ruth 
Cress, Lillian H. Maybry, Marguerite C. 
Nelson, Herman M. Owens, Mary W. Powell 

OHIO—Ina Alban, Eva Barnhart, Carl Buzan, 
Naomi Earhart, Walter 8S. Geckeler, Ferneva 
H. Gehron, Edith W. Hadley, Marion C. Hart, 
Martha Jackman, Rose W. Moore, Maxine C. 
Putnam, Clara A. Wilson, Elvira C. Wright 

OKLAHOMA—Marijorie Allen, Edward L. Ber- 
ry, Effie Carlisle, Henry Cooper, R. C. Crews, 
Bessie l.. Henry, F. L. Millican, Bonnie V. 
Paine, Cecil M. Shaw, Brandon Stone, David 
E. Temple, J. A. Wiles 

OREGON—Neddra Delaney, Henry W. Mas- 
eall, Charlotte L. Parr, Earnest A. Read 

PENNSYLVANIA—Bertha P. Boyd, A. Bruce 
Denniston, Julia Desmone, Mary A. Duncan, 
c. R. Eshleman, Hilda H. Groh, Howard H. 
Halsey, Helma B. Hansen, Helen Hinsey, 
Earl R. Hogue, Jane L. Kilduff, Miltona 
Klinetob, William E. LaFranchi, Lloyd H. 
Lebo, Daniel E. Lewis, Charles M. Long, Neil 
8S. Madden, John R. Malenke, Grace K. Mce- 
Danel, Earl M. McWilliams, Edna L. Mest, 
Henry W. Pharaoh, Eleanor S. Ripper, Mari- 
an C. Robertson, Mildred B. Sheesley, H. 
Ruth Snyder, Henry J. Stoudt, Gene Sum- 
rell, Kathryn W. Tyson, Walter R. Williams, 
Wellington Trumbauer 

PHILIPPINES—Miguela M. Solis 

PUERTO RICO—Leonor G. Cerezo 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Sallie K. Anderson, Mar- 
gia Brissie, Ethel Burnett, Mildred Causey, 
P. M. Coble, Nina Collins, Donald L. Crolley, 
Louise H. Currie, Thomas W. Eatmon, R. H. 
Geitys, Alberta T. Grimes, Lela S. Hodges, 
Mertin Hursey, Leah Jones, F. M. Kirk, Mrs. 
G. C. Mangum, Jr., Mrs. Harry Martin, R. 
A. Mobley, Frances Murdock, C. F. Reames, 
Willa L. Stevenson, Miriam B. Vermillion, 
John 8S. Wallace, Herbert A. Wood. 

TENNESSEE—Caro! Bailey, Mary S. Camp- 
bell, James A. DeSonne, Arcatia L. Floyd, 
Dexter M. Jeffords, Sarah R. Ketron, Doro- 


thy Latimer, Margaret Marrs, Edna McNutt, 
Mary E. Moore, W. B. Rich, Mrs. George 
Sloan, Mae P. Thomas, Edward D. Thomp- 
son, William R. Woodfin. 

TEXAS—lIra B. Bryant, Gordon M. Deering, 
Helen Dumont, James W. Hagler, Ruth Hill- 
yer, W. L. D. Johnson, Jr., J. C. Richardson, 
Jr., Annie H. Vaden, John Ward 

UTAH—E. Allen Bateman, James W. Bingham 

VERMONT—Catherine Corcoran, Jean Gilliam, 
Alice Howe, F. Harris Leavitt, Mary Nay- 
lor, J. Newton Perrin, Alice Sunderland, 
Esther Urie 

VIRGINIA—Mrs. Orlan M. Avett, Marie T. 
Boyd, Nancy F. Carter, R. J. Costen, Frank- 
lin D. Kizer, Drucilla McConnell, Hattie G. 
Quinley, Erie F. Rhodes, Mildred L. Slayton 

WEST VIRGINIA—-Helen Alsop, Irving L. Am- 
brose, Geraldine N. Anderson, Vivienne Arn- 
old, John H. Aylor, Eloise P. Barney, Earl 
Cc. Bateman, Alva M. Bennett, Bonnie C. Ben- 
nett, Ann C. Bivens, Ethel D. Boltz, Martha 
Bomberger, Minta G. Bowen, William J. 
Brown, Maude J. Broyles, Marye J. Cabell, 
Mattie S. Carper, Pearl S. Carter, Willa B. 
Clark, Juanita S. Clarkson, Earl C. Clay, Mol- 
lie Clifford, Jeanette Cogar, Margaret R. 
Coleman, John F. Cooke, W. R. Cooke, Elvin 
M. Covert, Elsie P. Crawford, Gerald M. 
Cummings, Irene R. Cutlip, Charley A. Dan- 
ford, George O. Dransfield, Marguerite Y. 
Dransfield, Maxine H. Eagle, Hayden Elly- 
son, Mary A. Erskine, Ruby Ervin, J. Stuart 
Ervin, Elizabeth N. Eskew, Harlan M. Eye, 
Hattie B. Garrett, Gertrude Gatens, D. E. 
Gilmore, Mabel Gilmore, Mary Goins, Fae 
Groves, Brooks Hardy, Glen Harrah, Virginia 
B. Hoover, Bertha M. Johnson, Alva Jones, 
Emery H. Jones, Virginia E. Kelly, Virginia 
M. Lake, Kathryne L. Libis, Jessie R. Lilly, 
A. H. Linkous, Ruth Linton, Victorine A. 
Louistall, L. K. Lovenstein, Lenora F. Lov- 
ing, Frances L. Lynch, Kathryn W. Lynch, 
Audra L. Mace, Irvin S. Maddy, Gladys J. 
Mayse, Florence McClung, Pearl M. McClung, 
Ira L. McDowell, Lilly A. McDowell, Helen 
Minnick, J. Ralph Murray, Delmer C. Nestor, 
E. Grant Nine, Frances C. Notter, Pauline R. 
Nutter, Virginia L. Nutter, Eva S. Peters, 
Mary O’Dell Phipps, Orval R. Powers, Cecil 
D. Reed, Martha G. Rowe, Herman L. Saun- 
ders, Jewel P. Shingleton, George W. Shir- 
ley, John Shock, William S. Shriner, Philip 
Shultzbank, Thomas H. Sites, C. N. Snede- 
gar, Joseph J. Straight, Grace M. Taylor, 
George E. Teter, Lawrence Thorne, Martha 
M. Toney, W. B. Van Scoy, Pearl C. Ward, 
Richard P. Wellock, Eugene Westfall, Rus- 
sell L. Westfall, Mary D. Williams, Nelson 
Williams, Lyda Wilson, Wynema S. Wilson, 
Charles J. Wince, Emma A. Wood, Elva I. 
Yoak. 

WISCONSIN—Allen A. Anderson, Edgar C. 
Knowlton, Andrew J. Magyar, Jennie L. 
Webster. 

WYOMING—Dorothy J. Olson 
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Audio-visual Materials 


For Interpreting Schools 
to the Public 


Tre following list, prepared by Carolyn 
Guss of the Indiana University Audio- 
visual Center, includes materials espe- 
cially suitable for use during American 
Education Week. The organizations in- 
dicated by numbers in brackets will pro- 
vide rental and purchase information. 

Children Are Creative [motion pic- 
ture]. Demonstrates the need for a va- 
riety of instructional materials and ex- 
periences. 11 min. sd. color. [1] College. 

Children Limited [motion picture]. 
Designed to show the general public the 
importance of public-supported schools 
for mentally deficient children. 28 min. 
sd. color. [6] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Design of American Public Education 
[motion picture]. Contrasts the assem- 
bly-line kind of education with one that 
meets young people’s needs. 15 min. sd. 
b&w. [4] Gr. college, adult. 

It’s A Small World {motion picture}. 
Shows the spontaneous actions and reac- 
tions of children during a day at nursery 
school. 36 min. sd. bkw. [2] Gr. college, 
adult. 

Report Card Goes Home [filmstrip}. 
Designed to explain to parents the types 
and purposes of report cards. 37 frames. 
silent. b&w. [8] Gr. college, adult. 

School and Community [motion pic- 
ture]. Describes the advantages to be de- 
rived from cooperation between school 
and community. 13 min. sd. b&w. [4] 
Gr. college, adult. 

Skippy and the 3 Rs [motion picture]. 
Demonstrates that the schools of today 
still teach the fundamentals—better than 
they have ever been taught. 29 min. sd. 
color or b&w. [5] Gr. college, adult. 

What Greater Gift [motion picture]. 
Explains modern trends in educational 
philosophy and methods. 29 min. sd. 
color or b&w. [5] Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 


Producers or distributors: [1] Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

[2] Columbia University Press, Center 
for Mass Communication, 413 W. 117th 
St., New York 27. 

[3] Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

[4] McGraw-Hill, Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 

[5] Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions, NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

[6] Starling Studios, 4757 17 N.E., 
Seattle 5. 

[7] Virginia State Dept. of Education, 
Film Production Service, Richmond 16, 
Va. 

[8] Wayne University, Audio-visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, 5272 
2nd Blvd., Detroit 1. 
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The U. S. Government's 
low-cost library can help 


you in the classroom 

he United States Government has 

a wealth of books and pamphilets 
on education, recreation, citizenship, 
school lunch programs, the gifted child, 
relations between school and com- 
munity—available at an average cost 
of 10¢ to 15¢ apiece! Other handsome 
publications are aimed at the students 
themselves—a superb series on wildlife, 
on our Latin-American neighbors, on 
art, on America’s part in the Second 
World War, on our national parks and 
monuments. A POPULAR GUIDE 
TO GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS is the only general catalogue 
of its kind: 2500 titles arranged under 
100 subject headings—covering every- 
thing from handicraft to the American 
Indian. 318 pages; cloth binding. $3.00 


MAN 

IN 

HIS 
WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


The complete and up-to-date geog- 
raphy program. Four books, grades 
4 through 7 or junior high school. 
Workbooks and teachers’ guides. 


THEN AND NOW 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 





A Popular Guide 
to Government 


Publications 
By W. PHILIP LEIDY 


> Write to Dept. ED 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27, N. Y. 


(iL? 








I am interested in: 
University credits O 

Resident study at a 
foreign university O 

Special countries 


or areas (1) 


(Specify) 


Eighteen social studies filmstrips, 
all in color, that portray the chang- 
ing ways of living in different re- 
gions of our country. 


SILVER 
BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street + New York 3 


Chicago + Dallas + San Francisco 








A wonderful way to earn full college credit and enjoy 
a thrilling trip through Europe or around the world! 


Roam abroad in leisurely fashion seeing all the famous sights 
and cities... study at an accredited university from 2 to 6 
weeks in an educational center such as London, Paris, Rome. 
You can do both in one glorious trip on a university-spon- 
sored tour via TWA— world leader in educational air travel. 
Thousands of students and teachers have taken these trips in 
the past five years, enjoying a fun-filled jaunt while earning 
full college credit. You can take a tour dealing with a special 
field such as music, art, languages ... attend the World Edu- 
cational Conference in Geneva...arrange a visit to the Orient. 

The cost in time and money is surprisingly small. You'll 
speed to Europe overnight via TWA. And thrifty TWA Sky 
Tourist fares stretch your budget. Mail the coupon today! 


Fly the finest... riyt#WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director TWA Air World Tours 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be offered 
in 1954, 


NE-NC 


Name Position 
Address 

City. Zone 
ee eee 
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Manual on Certification 
ments for School Personnel in the 
United States prepared by W. Earl Arm- 


Require- 


strong and T. M. Stinnett. Uptodate 
data on certification policies and pro- 
cedures and specific requirements for 
certificates for all school personnel in 
the 48 states, Alaska, District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 1953 ed. 
172p. $2. Quantity discounts. Natl Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, NEA. 


Safety Education: Teaching Aids and 
Materials. Annotated list of current 
safety-education publications. — Folder. 
Free. Safety Commission, NEA. 


School District Liability based on a 
manuscript prepared by Lee O. Garber 
and E. C, Bolmeier. Deals with questions 
of schooldistrict and schooldistrict-em- 
ploye responsibility for personal injury 
and property damage. Especially impor- 
tant to school administrators and school- 
board members. 1953. 24p. 50¢. Quantity 
discounts. American Assn of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA. 


Stewardship Report of the Defense 
Commission. Resumé of the activities of 
the Defense Commission since its begin- 
ning in 1941. 1953. 24p. Free. Also a 
folder entitled What Is It?, which gives 
present membership and staff members 
of Defense Commission and a brief sum- 
mary of Commission’s work. 1953. Free. 
Order both items from Defense Com- 
mission, NEA. 


1953 Student Council Yearbook. Re- 
ports, activities, and methods of student- 
council work. 24tp. Free to member 
schools of Natl Assn of Student Councils. 
$1.50 to nonmembers. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from NASC, NEA. 


( It’s a: date . 


Nov. 1-3: Great Lakes Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Dept of 
Rural Education and the Illinois Council 
on Community Schools, Springfield. 

Nov. 1-4: First Regional Convention, In- 
ternatl Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, Portland, Oreg. 
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Nov. 6-7: Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence, Classroom Teachers, Jackson, Miss. 

Nov. 8-14: American Education Week. 

Nov. 15-18: Natl Conference on Driver 
Education, sponsored by Natl Commission 
on Safety Education, eight other NEA units, 
and the Natl Council of Chief State School 
Officers, East Lansing, Mich. Invitational. 

Nov. 22-24: Northwest Regional Confer- 
ence on Administrative Leadership Serving 
Community Schools, Dept of Rural Edu- 
cation and AASA, Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 26-28: Southern Business Education 
Assn Convention, UBEA, Birmingham. 

Nov. 26-28: 33rd Annual Convention, Natl 
Council for the Social Studies, Buffalo. 

Nov. 27-28: Eighth Joint Committee Con- 
ference, Classroom Teachers, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dec. 27-30: Annual winter conference, 
Natl Science Teachers Assn, Boston. 

Dec. 27-30: Regional convention, Internat] 
Council for Exceptional Children, Houston. 

Dec. 28-30: Christmas’ meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Los 
Angeles. 

Dec. 28-30: Annual convention, Speech 
Assn of America, New York City. 





NEA Staff Changes 


Richard E. Car- 
penter became di- 
rector of the NEA 
Division of Busi- 
ness September 1. 
Dr. Carpenter was 
formerly assistant 
superintendent of 
schools in Mont- 
gomery County, 
Maryland. He re- 
places Karl H. 
Berns, who became assistant secretary 
for field operations. 





G. Kerry Smith 
is the new execu- 
tive secretary of 
the Association 
for Higher Educa- 
tion, an NEA de- 
partment. He suc- 
ceeds Francis H. 
Horn, who re- 
signed to become 
president of Pratt 
Institute in 
Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Smith was 
formerly director of the Reports and 
Publications Division of the US. Office 
of Education. 

Prior to his work with the Office of 
Education, Dr. Smith was active in col- 
lege and university work in Georgia, 
New York, and Connecticut. 





Karl H. Berns, formerly assistant sec- 
retary for business, is now assistant sec- 
retary for field operations. Among his 
other duties Dr. Berns will head the 


Association’s field service program and 
direct NEA’s $5-million building-fund 
campaign. 


Eugene H. Sloane has been appointed 
director of publications and public re- 
lations of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, an NEA department. Dr. Sloane, 
a native of Ohio, was formerly chairman 
of the editorial board of the’ Teacher 
Education Quarterly. 


Robert R. Leeper is the new associate 
secretary for publications of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, an NEA _ department. 
Dr. Leeper continues as associate editor 
of Educational Leadership. 


Robert S. Fleming, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from that institution to serve 
as research coordinator for the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, an NEA department. He 
succeeds J. Bernard Everett, who re- 
turned to his post as director of in- 
struction in the Newton [Mass.] public 
schools after a year’s leave of absence. 


John H. Woodburn, assistant profes- 
sor of science, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, has received a leave 
of absence from the university to join 
the staff of the National Science Teach- 
ers Association, an NEA department. 
Dr. Woodburn will serve as assistant 
executive secretary and devote his time 
to the association’s Future Scientists of 
America Foundation. 


William E. Lloyd has been appointed 
director of special services for the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors. Mr. Lloyd, formerly director of 
school-community relations for the 
Richmond [Va.] public schools, has had 
experience as a teacher, athletic director, 
assistant highschool principal, reporter, 
and news editor on daily papers. 


William J. Ellena, Duluth, Minnesota, 
has joined the NEA Division of Rural 
Service as assistant to the director. He 
succeeds Virginia P. Neel, who began 
her duties as Dean of Women at Wilkes 
College, Wilkes-Barre [Pa.] this fall. 
Mr. Ellena recently received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota. , 

Gerald A. Rogovin, formerly on the 
editorial staff of Look magazine, is now 
associate for special services in the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 
He succeeds Carl B. Foster, who joined 
the education division of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the USA. 
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Salary Raises in Dade County 
ScHEDULEs for each of 11 different 
groups of school personnel were in- 
cluded in the salary policy adopted by 
the Dade County, Florida, Board of 
Education, effective July 1, 1953. 

An increase of $350 was provided in 
the schedule for classroom teachers. The 
bachelor’s-degree salary class ranges from 
$2950 to $4350, with 11 increments; the 
master’s-degree class, $3250 to. $5050, 
with 15 increments. Placement in the 
six-year and doctor’s-degree classes is 
made only after three years of experi- 
ence; the salary ranges are $4150-$5350 
and $4450-$5650, respectively, with 12 in- 
crements. 

Progress to the three top steps of the 
schedule for master’s degrees and higher 
levels will be made a year at a time, with 
full placement in 1955-56. A supple- 
mental feature open to career teachers 









school administrators, and laymen. 


development and 
evaluating results. 


1953. 


the school program, 


551 pages. $5.00 










the health needs of youth. 


cable diseases and defects. 
1951. 











477 pages. $4.00 
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For Superintendents, 
principals, teachers 


American School 
Curriculum 


A_ middie-of-the-road approach to curriculum improve- 
ment. Actual examples of successful practices in curriculum 
improvement and of cooperation among classroom teachers, 








Research findings on teaching the Three R's, on child 
on new ways of 


Health in Schools 
—Revised 


How schools may cooperate with family doctors, public 
and private agencies, home and community in meeting 


A complete rewriting of AASA’s best selling yearbook. 
Includes new chapters on mental hygiene and noncommuni- 


Order from American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


who continue their professional study 
consists of three additional $100 steps at 
three-year intervals, for teachers who 
have reached the maximums cited above. 


US Government Manual 

Tue 1953-54 edition of the United 
States Government Organization Manual 
contains names and titles of key US 
officials; sections on the legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive branches; information 
on the various governmental agencies; 
and charts showing the organization of 
Congress, the executive departments, and 
some independent offices as of July 1, 
1953. 

The 734-page manual was compiled 
by the Federal Register Division of the 
National Archives and Records Service, 
General Services Administration. $1 a 
copy from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


New Erdman Novel 

My Sky Is Blue [Longmans, Green. 
$2.75] is a new novel by Loula Grace 
Erdman, teacher of creative writing at 
West Texas State College, Canyon. New 
Mexico is scene of the story, and Jinny 
Craig, a young teacher, its central char- 
acter. Miss Erdman’s previous books on 
teaching as a career include Separate 
Star and Fair Is the Morning. 





























Desk Top at 20° Slope 
for Reading, 
Writing, and Drawing 























The new TEN-TWENTY. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


= 


FREE BOOKLETS “Education Grows” 
and “The Co-ordinated Classroom" 
—two informative works on recent ed- 
ucational developments. Write Dept. 7. 





Observance of Armistice Day 


PHOTO BY DONALD F. HASKELL 


Josern C. ANpREONE, president of the 
Student Advisory Board, Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute, is shown placing a 
wreath in the school’s memorial hall on 
Armistice Day. Robert B. Burgess, presi- 
dent of the senior class, looks on, 


Continued on page 528 
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Top Level Top at 
for Manipu- Conventional 
lative Tasks 10° Slope 
Fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment; 
top at 20° 


Exclusive features of the 
American Universal ‘'Ten- 
Twenty’’ Desk (No. 436) lead 
to improved results in learn- 
ing, teaching, and general 
health. Only this desk has a 
top adjustable to three ap- 
proved positions—20°, 10° 
and level—and automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustment. Write 
for full information, 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Unequalled for full-upholstered 
comfort, beauty, durability, 
acoustical benefit. 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan - Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chaira 
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CAPS : GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
‘ Established in 1912 


BENTLEYSSIMON: 


Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institu- 
tions are entitled to Direct Prices and Discounts 
on this extremely modern Folding Banquet Table. 
Also available with adjustable height pedestals. 
Write for catalog and special discounts to all 
educational institutions and organizations. 


Ld TITER TTA 36 CHURCH ST. TQIZEeTZ 


FREE PAMPHLET! 


“CLARINET DOLLARS 
~ AND SENSE” 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Please send my free copy of “CLARINET 
DOLLARS AND SENSE.” 
EE 
ADDRESS. 


CITY ee: 


nea 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


[Continued from page 527] 


Worldwide Bible Reading 


Tue Worldwide Bible Reading Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the American Bible 
Society and a group of 42 laymen, will 
extend this year from Thanksgiving Day 
to Christmas. This annual program is 
intended to encourage daily reading of 
the same passages of the Bible by people 
all over the world. Bookmarks contain- 
ing the passages selected are distributed 
free by the American Bible Society, 450 
Park Ave., New York 22. 


We Will Set This Day Aside 


Surely the One who heard the Pilgrims 
say: 

“We will set aside this day, this autumn 
day, 

For prayer and earnest praise,” is listen- 
ing yet, 

Waiting to see if mankind will forget 

Thru stress and strain to thank Him as 
they should, 

Thru offering up their sincere gratitude. 

Here in this wilderness we, too, should 
turn 

Altho distraught—the peace for which 
we yearn 

Seems distant, ever moving on, 

And those who seek to reach it find it 
gone. 


“Is that all reading is—the same 
letters over and over again?” 


RTESY )9F THE ARTIST, HANK KETCHAM, 
AND THE POST-HALL SYNDICATE, INC 


Too Selfconscious, Maybe? 

IN AN assigned paper for speech class 
one girl wrote: 

“IT haven’t ever made any speeches in 
front of an audience, but by the end of 
the year, I hope I can. That’s really why 
I wanted to take this subject. Miss R-— 
told me last year that I was conscientious, 
and I don’t want to get any worse. When 
I get out of school I want to be a teacher, 


Yet, as we sense the blessings of the year, 

God has been mindful of us, He will 
clear 

The labyrinth ahead ... Oh, may we 
set aside 

This day to thank our Giver and our 
Guide 

For mercies showered from His open 
hand 

Upon us, and upon our great, beloved 
land. 


—GRACE NOLL CROWELL in War Cry. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1954 NEA Convention—June 27-July 2, 
New York City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 8-14. 
Theme: “Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility.” 

NEA membeyship, May 31, 1953: 520,442. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: NEA 
Handbook, pages 246-47, inside back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 349-365. 

NEA depariments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: complete information, Hand 
book, pages 257-327. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 367-373. 


so I have to get over being conscien- 
tious.” 

—WILBUR WILLEY, speech teacher, Til- 
ton, New Hampshire. 


Highclass Lamb? 

ANNE had been reciting Mother Goose 
for her aunt and mother. Later, she 
turned to her mother and asked with a 
baffled air “Why did Mary’s lamb have 
white fleas?” 

—SUDIE COWDEN HICKS, Remlap, Ala- 
bama, in The Instructor. 


© 


The bigger a man’s head gets, the 
easier it is to fill his shoes.—Henry A. 


‘Courtney 


Making the Grade 


A FIRST-GRADE boy asked a fifth-grader 
what he’d have to do to pass his grade 
this year. 

“Oh, you just have to make As and Bs 
on your report card.” 

“Well,” asked the puzzled youngster, 
“will the teacher learn me how to make 
them?” ‘ 

—South Carolina Education News. 


@ You are invited to share, thru the 
“Recess” columns, unintentional student 
humor, typographical errors in the 
school newspaper, or doggerel you think 
other teachers might enjoy. 
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